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CHAPTER VIII. A MOTHER'S APPEAL. 


For a moment or two Elsie looked crest- 
fallen ; habit is potent with us all, and fora 
few years she had been in the habit of 
speaking in lowered tones whenever she 
+ knew that “the missus” was within ear-shot. 
Now she could not help feeling a little 
shocked that her jeremiad against the bold 
invader, Minnie Thurtle, should have been 
overheard by her former mistress. But after 
a moment or two this feeling of shock 
# passed off, and she felt grimly exultant 
that her burst of eloquence in aid of the 
) proprieties had fallen upon ears that surely 
would be sympathetic. 

| But if Elsie deemed that her former play 
| fl and school fellow, Minnie Thurtle, would 
now without fail meet with well-deserved 
punishment and downfall, she was bitterly 
mistaken. Minnie might have failed to 
| extricate herself from the difficult situation 
| had Jenifer’s eyes beenupon her. But under 
old Mrs, Ray’s affrighted and perplexed 
gaze she speedily recovered from the severe 
} but momentary shock. 

| “T’ve just come up with a message from 
father to Mr. Jack, mum,” she said glibly, 
dropping an almost imperceptible curtsy 
as she spoke ; “ father’s mad almost, he’s so 
vexed about it, and he thought Mr. Jack 

) ought to know of it at once.” 

“What is it, Minnie?” old Mrs. Ray 
asked, accepting Minnie’s insinuating ex- 
| planation of her presence in the farmhouse 
if kitchen with a readiness that made Elsie 
morally grind her teeth. 

} “It’s those poaching chaps, the Mitchells, 
mum ; father is always coming across them 
and their lurchers in the woods, and he 
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says they’re a bad lot, and the sooner 
they’re out of the parish the better.” 

“You weren’t so ready to tell on them 
when you and Bill Mitchell kept company,” 
Elsie said savagely, for she saw that justice | 
was being averted from the offender, on 
whom she did virtuously desire to see 
condign punishment fall. 

“Hush! Elsie,” old Mrs. Ray said 
gently ; ‘how often have I asked you not 
to indulge in a quarrelsome spirit? Well, | 
Minnie, I will tell Mr. Jack what your 
father says, though I am very sorry to f 
hear it. I always thought the Mitchells 
such a nice, well-conducted family.” 

“They're bad root and branch, mum, 
father says,” Minnie answered with suave 
spleen. For Elsie was generally understood 
to have tender yearnings towards that very 
Bill Mitchell whom Minnie had thrown 
over. Then feeling that she no longer had 
any fair excuse for staying, Minnie picked 
up a little basket which always accom- 
panied her, and took a_self-possessed, 
respectful leave of Mr. Jack’s mother. 

But for all her outward self-possession, 
Minnie’s soul quailed as she went away 
leaving her former friend, and now bitterest # 
foe, in possession. She knew if the flood- 
gates of Elsie’s speech were once opened, f 
and her praiseworthy awe of old Mrs. Ray 
once overcome, that “black” would not be a 
colour dark enough in which to delineate 
her (Minnie’s) delinquencies. Neverthe- 
less, though this knowledge pressed sore 
upon her, she managed to walk away with 
a firm step and a head erect, for she had a 
very sustaining secret. ¥ 

“Tt don’t matter much,” Minnie said, 
tossing her head contemptuously to the } 
surrounding scenery, as she made her way 
out from the farmhouse, ignominiously, by 
the back-door ; “ Jack says he’ll have them 
behave as if they thought me as good as 
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themselves, and if that proud minx Jenifer 
gives herself any airs, her brother won’t 
speak to her, that’s all. Mrs. Hubert’s the 
only one I care tuppence for, and she’s a 
real lady, and her and I'll be great friends.” 

So Miss Minnie Thurtle carried her 
basket of eggs jauntily enough. 

Meantime old Mrs. Ray nearly caused 
Elsie to die of stifled fury by refraining 
from asking a single question or offering a 
single remark relative to Minnie Thurtle’s 
visit to the home-farm.. To Elsie’s 
righteous indignation old Mrs. Ray merely 
cheerfully announced her intention of 
looking over the house without asking 
Elsie to accompany her. 

“T thought missus would ha’ plucked 
up spirit to say suthing when she saw that 
thing here,” the aggrieved serving-maid 
said to herself as she plunged into her 
bread again, and kneaded it with a vigour 
that almost awoke consciousness in the 
dough. But as “missus” declined the 
combat, Elsie had no appeal, and Minnie’s 
shortcomings were not dragged into the 
fierce light which shines upon everyone 
who is suspected by an anxious mother. 

Old Mrs. Ray took her way hopefully 


into the dining-room first. She expected. 


to find it insufficiently furnished with old- 
fashioned, genuine, good odd tables and 
chairs which had been sent down from 
Moor Royal. To her surprise —to her 
anything but pleased surprise—she found 
the room gleaming with new, shiny, Totten- 
ham Court Road polished oak of a mis- 
guided early English order. Antimacassars 
of white cotton, crocheted into various 
inartistic but elaborate designs, decorated 
the backs of the sofa and armchairs. The 
mantelpiece was adorned with a brace of 
big Birmingham Bohemian glass vases, an 
intensely yellow gilt clock, and—the pho- 
tograph of Minnie Thurtle framed in old- 
gold plush. 

In a minute all the fell possibilities of 
the case flashed upon the mother. The 
dining-room was decorated by the taste of 
the keeper’s daughter, and the youngest 
son of Ray of Moor Royal was going to 
disgrace his family by marrying beneath 
him ! 

Old Mrs. Ray was a very loving mother, 
but she was also a proud woman. It had 
never occurred to her as being within the 
bounds of possibility that either one of 
her children could possibly do anything at 
which the most rigorous stickler for social 
status could look askance. And now, all 
in a moment, the fell truth was flashed in 





upon her mind that Jack was going to 
link himself ‘with the lower classes, and 
that his children would be as closely 
related by the ties of blood to the game- 
keeper Thurtle as they would be to herself. 

Sudden as the revelation was, it was 
very complete. She remembered Jenifer’s 
strong but hitherto inexplicable aversion 
to Minnie, and acknowledged that Jenifer 
had good cause for disliking the girl and 
wishing to separate Jack from all Thurtle 
associations. 

In her misery, old Mrs. Ray thought, 
as her daughter had thought before her, 
that if anyone could pluck Jack back from 
the edge of this precipice, it would be that 
good, true, wise friend on whom her 
husband had always so greatly relied— 
Mr. Boldero. 

She would get herself driven over to see 
him this very day, she resolved; and then 
she made a sorrowful progress over the 
rest of the house, and found it to be fully 
furnished in the flashiest style. 

She could not trust herself to see Elsie 
and say any word to her after this. It 
was all too painfully, horribly evident. 
The house had been vulgarly prepared for 
a vulgar woman, and this woman was going 
to be her son’s wife, and might be the 
mother of her son’s children. 

It nearly broke her heart. 

The way back to Moor Royal, though 
the distance was in reality short, seemed 
endless to old Mrs, Ray this day. Her feet 
seemed weighted by the sorrow at her 
heart. This miserable marriage would be 
the cause of estrangement between the boy 
who was dear as only a son can be to his 
mother, and all his kith and kin. And 
the evil might not even end here. The 
misalliance might, probably would—nay, 
certainly would injure Jenifer’s prospects. 

The mother’s heart beat quicker than 
ever with indignation against Minnie and 
her wiles, as this view of the case presented 
itself before her. 

She had reached the plantation: that 
skirted the Moor Royal gardens as _ her 
reflections reached this point, and taking 
a narrow path that ran through it, and 
was a short cut to the house, she came full 
upon Thurtle, the keeper. 

For an instant she thought of turning 
sharply aside, and of letting him pass 
unnoticed. But her spirit rose and her 
determination changed when she marked the 
jaunty air of assurance which the hitherto 
subservient keeper put on at sight of her. 

“Thurtle,” she said, speaking in her 
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ordinary gentle, gracious, gentlewoman’s 
accents, but with the light of recently 
aroused wrathful pride in her eyes— 
“Thurtle, I have just discovered some- 
thing which has distressed and angered 
me more than any other circumstance of 
my life.” 

“Sorry to hear it, ma’am ; but I know 
of nothing that need give you uneasiness. 
I always gave great satisfaction to the late 
master, and if there’s any fault to be found 
with the dooty done in my department, 
Mr. Hubert—leastways, Mr. Ray—is my 
master now.” 

“‘T never interfered with my husband’s 
servants, and I should never dream of 
doing so with my son’s,” she said, still 
speaking very quietly, but with just a 
touch of hauteur creeping into her tones, 
as she felt the man was going to trade 
over the power wielded by his daughter. 
“ What has distressed and angered me is 
a concern of yours as well as of mine. I 
have been down to the home-farm to Mr. 
Jack’s house, and I found your daughter 
there wrangling with the servant and 
striving to exercise authority. I found her 
likeness framed in a prominent place. 
Surely you, as her father, must know that 
either this will tend to her disgrace or 


his ?” 

“‘ Minnie isn’t one ever to disgrace her- 
self, Mrs. Ray—don’t you go and imply 
that, if you please,” he replied with a 


tinge more insolence in his manner. 
“Whatever is between them—and I’m not 
going to deny that there is something—is 
all fair and above-board. Mr. Jack is 
courting my Minnie to make her his wife, 
and he might have looked far and near 
4d a handsomer one and not have found 
er.’ 

“And you, her father, justify this 
course? It seems incredible that you 
should support her in a course that will 
bring misery upon both of them. Do you 
realise that this marriage, if it does un- 
fortunately ever take place, will separate 
my son from his family and from friends 
of his own class? What can she give him 
that will compensate for this social degra- 
dation ?” 

“‘She’ve given him her love. I fancy he 
thinks that enough.” 

She was nearly breaking forth into a 
tempest of tears, but she restrained herself, 
— spoke with sorrowful dignity to the 
ast. 

“I did hope that regard for a master 
whom you served for so many years would 





have stopped you from giving a helping 
hand to the downfall of his son. This is 
very bitter to me, Thurtle. I believed 
that you would have used your influence 
with your daughter to spare them both the 
certain misery which must ensue from such 
a wretchedly unequal marriage.” 

“‘ Minnie’s of age, Mrs. Ray, and I can’t 
lock her up, and it’s no use my trying to 
thwart her. Perhaps I’m no more anxious 
that she should marry a gentleman and be 
looked down on by all his folks than you 
are that your son should marry my girl ; 
but that’s neither here nor there. Jack” 
—old Mrs. Ray shrank as if from a blow 
at the ruthless familiarity—‘ Jack and 
Minnie have made up their minds they'll 
get married. They will, whether all the 
rest go down on their bended knees to stop 
it or not. And she won’t be beholden to 
any one but her own father for comforts in 
her house, for I’ve saved a tidy bit of 
money, and Minnie has had what she wants 
of it to furnish the. home-farmhouse. So 
she won’t be beholden to any one what 
looks down on her for a bit of tidy comfort 
in her house.” 

Mrs. Ray bent her head in token that 
she dismissed him and his subject from her 
path for the present, and passed on. 

And Thurtle, a little discomfited by the 
silent reception his last vaunt had met 
with, went on his way, shaking his head 
knowingly at intervals, but in reality 
feeling rather at sea. 

“If his ma gets hold of him before 
Minnie sees him to-day, Jack may be 
worked on to behave dishonourable; but 
if he do, Ill take the law of him—lI’ll take 
the law of him,” Thurtle repeated again 
and again to himself, thinking the while 
with grim satisfaction that he could do 
so with impunity, as Minnie had been 
discreet enough to lodge all Mr. Jack’s 
impassioned written protestations in his 
paternal hands. 

It was terrible to old Mrs. Ray as she 
went into the house, to think of the long 
solitary day that was before her. She 
could not reasonably expect Jenifer back 
till late, though Jenifer had expressed a 
doubt as to her following the hounds. Still, 
the temptation would be strong upon the 
girl to do so when once she faced the 
old familiar sights and sounds of the field. 

And even if she did come home before 
the others, what would it avail? The 
miserable, disappointed, heart-sore mother 
would only hear from Jenifer that which 
her own motherly heart knew already, 
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namely, that Jack was about to destroy 
himself in the world. 

Not that old Mrs. Ray feared for a 
moment that there would be any harshness 
in the words which her daughter would 
use about her son. Jenifer, like herself, 
would love Jack to the last, but there 
would be shame and sorrow mingled with 
the love. 

As she sat alone brooding over this 
new trouble, a dozen unpleasant pictures 
painted and protruded themselves vividly 
before her. Jack, with his half-cultured 
mind and buoyant spirit, would take to 
lower forms of excitement than those to 
which he had been accustomed under the 
Jack’s wife would be a Ray, 
and would fight for the recognition and 
status that had always been accorded to 
the Rays. Jack’s children, if he had any, 
would probably inherit quite as much of 
the bold, dark, unrefined beauty of their 
mother, as of the blonde, aristocratic, good 
looks of their father. They would be her 
grandchildren, too, whatever else they 
might be, and she would love them, and 
pity them, and not be able to pleasantly 
deceive them into thinking that she loved 
their mother. 

Ah, to which of her sons, to which of 
her daughters-in-law should she turn for 
help, comfort, and loving sympathy in the 
days of old age which were coming? It 
was beginning to be clear even to her love- 
blinded eyes, that not only was Effie 
careless of the happiness and comfort of 
others, but that she was weaning Hubert to 
her ways, and making him indifferent to 
his mother and sister. But this, though 
hard to bear, was not so grievous to old 
Mrs. Ray, as was the prospect of Minnie 
Thurtle for a daughter-in-law. Effie was a 
gentlewoman, and a very fascinating one, 
too ; the sort of woman, in fact, who, if 
she murdered one, would do it with a 
highly-polished rapier. But Minnie, with 
her unrefined good looks and florid, gaudy 
mien, her plebeian self-complacency and 
uncultured mind and tastes, would always 
be a source of heart-burning and bitter 
mortification to the mother of the man 
who married her. 

After sitting with her usually busy hands 
idle before her for some time, the resolu- 
tion she had come to while walking home 
returned in full force, namely, to go 
without delay and plead for Mr. Boldero’s 
intervention. 

It was long since she had ordered a 
carriage round for her own use. In these 





latter days, whenever she could be induced 
to go out, Jenifer had driven her in the 
pony-trap with fat little Nettle between 
the shafts, But this day she thought she 
would go in greater state, and so have a 
better effect on the man whom she desired 
to gain to her cause, than if she went to 
him in a little insignificant village-cart. 
Accordingly she ordered the landau, and 
soon learnt to her surprise that ‘‘ Mrs. Ray 
had given express orders that the carriage- 
horses should only be exercised, not used, 
during any of her absences !” 

It was hard, but of course the horses 
were Hubert’s now, and Hubert’s wife had 
an undeniable right to do as she pleased 
with them. It was a slight to her, the 
widowed mother, that such an order should 
have been given, but it was well she should 
learn to endure slights patiently. After 
all, she could drive Nettle, and be indepen- 
dent! So thinking, she ordered the pony- 
trap, and was told that the coachman had 
driven Mrs. Ray’s maid into Exeter to do 
some shopping for her mistress. 

It was hard! But she must get 
used to hardships! Fortunately before 
she had time to brood over this reflection, 
Jenifer came home, and old Mrs. Ray felt 
strengthened to bear whatever might be 
before her, as in response to her pitiful 
story of the discovery she had this 
morning made, Jenifer gave her heartfelt 
sympathy. 





CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 
CHESHIRE. PART I. 

WITtH all its wealth and prosperity there 
is perhaps something stern and sad—or if 
not sad, anyhow anxious and careworn—in 
the genius of Lancashire ; but in Cheshire 
we have something quite different. With 
fat pastures and green meadows, the kine 
meditating in luxurious idleness, the smell 
of hay, the aroma of the rich milk-pails ; a 
land of summerand sunshine, fertile, bounti- 
ful, a very land of promise ; while beyond 
are the blue distant mountains of Wales, 
beautiful blue mountains that inspire an 
indefinite longing for pilgrimage, and 
distant mountains supply an element of 
contrast that corrects the almost oppressive- 
ness of all this exuberant fertility. A little 
slice this still left of old and merry Eng- 
land, with its stout yeomen and farmers 
and long descended squires; with a good 
deal of the old intimate bond of lords and 
homagers still in force; and many of the 
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gay customs of former times, if not actually 
existing, yet only just now passed away. 
Nowhere else in England are feasts and 
wakes kept up with as much of primitive 
spirit. May-poles have been heard of 
within memory of man, objected to by 
divines not long deceased as savouring too 
much of the heathen worship of the 
goddess Flora, while mummers and morris- 
dancers linger perhaps still in nooks and 
corners. Here, too, the poor go “a souling,” 
that is, begging, at Hallowtide—a curious 
relic of the old faith—for money for 
masses for the dead on the eve of All 
Souls Day, the French “ jour des morts,” 
when in the old days we were wont to 
visit the graveyards and carry wreaths and 
posies to deck the tombs of our dead. 
We can’t spare the dead one day a year 
now ; and yet curiously enough the custom 
has sprung up again in America—a new 
growth not connected with the ancient 
faith, but arising from the custom of 
decorating the graves of the soldiers who 
fell in the war of secession. This souling 
is just a pretext for begging now, but 
is carried on by people who would be 
ashamed to beg at othertimes. Formerly 
the Welsh used to cross the borders in 
great numbers begging at Christmas and 
Hallowtide, and perhaps the practice is 
not entirely discontinued even now. This 
practice is connected with the ancient 
belief that a mass paid for by charity is 
much more efficacious than any other; a 
belief still current in Normandy, where 
quite well-to-do people are often to be 
found begging for money to pay for a 
mass for a sick child, perhaps. 

A certain robust faith, indeed, seems 
always to have characterised the Cheshire 
folk, with many other amiable qualities, 
“The people of nature very gentle and 
courteous,” writes the historian of Vale 
Royal in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; “in religion very zealous, howbeit 
addicted to superstition which cometh 
through want of preaching.” Thereisno want 
of preaching in the present day, and yet, 
perhaps, superstition is not entirely eradi- 
eated. ‘Of stomach, stout, bold, and hardy,” 
goes on our writer, while to complete the 
picture and make his readers envious of 
the stout men of Cheshire, he adds, ‘‘ Like- 
wise be the women very friendly and 
loving,” of a rich and fruitful nature like 
their soil, indeed, both men and women. 

But, in adopting modern usages, the 
Cheshire people have always been behind- 
hand. “In building, till of late years,” to 





quote from the same author, “ they used 
the old manner of the Saxons. For they 
had the fire in the middle of the house 
against a hob of clay, and their oxen also 
under the same roof, but within these forty 
years it is altogether altered, for that they 
have builded chimneys,” etc. At that 
date, and, indeed, till recent times, all the 
labour on the farms was done with oxen: 
great, wide-horned, patient, stubborn 
creatures, of which, perhaps, a team here 
and there may still be met with in the 
Cheshire lanes. These oxen, as we see 
above, were formerly literally housed with 
the farmer and his family during the 
winter; but now the kine were left in the 
fields, the farms being mostly pasture, and 
the great result of farming, then as now, 
being milk and cheese. They had no 
notion of cheese factories in those days, 
such as are now springing up in Cheshire, 
after American models, where the milk of 
many farms is collected and manufactured 
into cheese. But in their cool old-fashioned 
dairies the Cheshire house-wives could turn 
out splndid golden butter, and cheese of 
that ruddy hue and rich flavour which 
have made the county famous, without the 
aid of anatto or other pigments. ‘They 
make great store of butter and cheese, so 
that no other country in the realm may 
compare therewith, nor yet beyond the 
seas ; no, not Holland in goodness, although 
in quantity it far exceed,” again to quote 
our seventeenth century author, and he 
notes how Cheshire shares in the great 
wave of wealth and prosperity that, in spite 
of civil wars and the embroilment of the 
ruling classes, transformed the face of 
England during the seventeenth century. 
“Divers men which are but farmers, in 
their housekeeping may compare”—like the 
yeoman of Kent—“ with a lord or baron 
in some countreys beyond the seas, Yea, 
although I named a higher degree, I were 
able to justifie it.” 

But in entering this promised land of 
Cheshire from the Mersey ferry, we first 
encounter a kind of rival Liverpool, with 
docks and tramways, with the rattle of 
thousands of hammers in the ship-building 
yards. Hence sailed out the Alabama on 
her trial trip, the custom-house authorities 
calling out in vain “Come back,” as her 
trial trip lengthened out into that adven- 
turous cruise that cost us such a nice little 
sum in millions later on. But Chester is 
our aim, ancient Chester, and to reach it, 
tho peninsula of Wirall must be traversed 
from end to end, with passing glimpses on 
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our way of the great basin of the Mersey 
on one hand, its slopes covered with villas 
and mansions, and the watersprinkled farand 
near with white sails, while steamers leave 
a continuous trail of smoke. On the other 
hand lies the great sandy estuary of the 
Dee, stretching away towards Flint, with 
something of a haven, though a sandy-one, 
at Parkgate, where the good citizens of 
Chester resort to eat shrimps and inhale 
the sea breezes.. Here and there some 
trading brig or stone-laden barge may be 
seen working its way along the winding 
channel ; but the Dee, although finer as a 
river than the Mersey (which is but a two- 
penny affair when it ceases to be tidal), 
has had its good times in the past, and, 
in spite of cuts and navigations, plays but 
an insignificant part in the commerce of 
to-day. 

The peninsula of Wirall, that divides 
Dee from Mersey—at one time, it is sur- 
mised that a channel connected the two 
rivers—is compared by our old friend above 
quoted, in shape to “the sole of a lady’s 
left foot pantofle,” a comparison that 
shows how very much more on Nature’s 
lines was the pantofle of our old writer’s 
days than the lady’s slipper of the present ; 
resembling, indeed, rather the Indian 
moccasin than the sharp-toed variety now 
known. But taking the natural shape of 
the foot, undistorted by the shoemaker’s 
art, the comparison is not a bad one. New 
Brighton is at the big toe and Chester 
at the heel, while the inward sweep of the 
instep—it is a left foot pantofle, mark you, 
a right one would have made all the 
difference in the world, would have left 
Liverpool a village, and made Chester an 
imperial port, for this inward sweep on 
the Liverpool side of the pantofle goes to 
form the vast basin whose pent-up waters, 
rushing out with each ebb-tide, scour the 
narrow neck of the Mersey better than a 
whole fleet of dredges, while for want of this 
continual scour, having only the straight out- 
ward edge of the pantofle, again following 
Nature’s lines and not the shoemaker’s art, 
poor Chester and its river have been hope- 
lessly drifted up. 

We may be grateful that Chester has 
continued in its modest estate of county 
town, confined pretty much within its 
ancient limits, within the compass of its 
fine old walls. Walls and gates, and 
general aspect, perhaps, not far different 
from the scene that the sentinel looked 
upon—Syrian, perhaps, or Phoenician—as 
he watched over Deva and its twentieth 





legion, and the little fleet of galleys that 
lay anchored in the port, the river wind- 
ing at its will, in the distance the soft 
profiles of the hills of wild Dimetia, 
that might remind him, perhaps, of the 
purple peaks of his own Lebanon, while 
the peaceful city slept securely within its 
walls, On these walls, too, what a gather- 
ing of British wives and maidens, as they 
watched their men marching tumultuously 
out to fight the hated Saxon, when as Baeda 
tells us, “The warlike king of the Angles, 
Ethelfrith, having raised a mighty army, 
made a very great slaughter of that 
perfidious nation, the Britons, at the City 
of Legions, which by the English is called 
Legacester, but by the Britons, more 
rightly, Carlegion,” a slaughter, too, not 
only of the fighting men, but of priests 
and monks, who had come in swarms from 
their great monastery of Bangor, a now 
unimportant village a dozen miles or so 
higher up the river, to pray for the success 
of their countrymen. 

Whether, after this terrible defeat, 
Chester was again occupied by the Welsh 
is an uncertain point in its history. 
Certainly the tide of conquest swept back- 
wards and forwards many times before the 
aggressive and progressive Angles fairly 
established themselves in the fat plains of 
Cheshire, giving the land their own names, 
with their “hams” and “tons,” replacing 
the graceful Celtic nomenclature, and only 
ancient Dee retaining its Celtic and classic 
title. The city is described as waste by 
the Saxon chronicler at the time an army 
of marauding Danes took possession of it 
in the ninth century, although it is difficult 
to believe that the site was ever entirely 
deserted, admirably situated as it is for a 
meeting-place and market for the people 
of the hills and the plains. But, anyhow, 
Chester may look reverently back to Ethel- 
fleda, the daughter of Alfred the Great, as 
its practical founder and regenerator, “made 
it nigh two such as it was before,” says the 
old historian of Chester, although traces of 
Roman foundations here and there in the 
walls tend to negative this statement. But 
a marvellous sight must have been that 
procession of the royal barge—the famous 
eight-oared barge of which King Edgar 
was coxswain, with a tributary prince at 
each oar—starting from Edgar’s Field, as it 
is still called, where the ancient palace 
stood beneath the castle walls, and landing 
by the monastery of St. John’s outside the 
city. This is a course that no man can 
row at this day ; for, when the Normans 
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conquered Chester, William’s nephew, 
Hugh of Avranches, was made earl over the 
county, and built the weir between the two 
points whose waters make such a pleasant 
rushing sound—a thirst-inducing murmur 
—a thirst there are innumerable means of 
quenching in the form of little ale-houses, 
the more primitive with a chequered board 
on each side of the doorway. Hugh, too, 
was a thirsty soul and a jolly—not a 
monkish man at all, except in as far as 
monks are of the quaffing and laughing 
order, although he founded here a Bene- 
dictine monastery in the old Saxon secular 
foundation of St. Werburgh, bringing the 
monks over from Bec Hellouin, in the 
pleasant valley of the Rille in Normandy. 
Very fat and jolly was this Hugh Lupus, 
wolfish perhaps in getting was the great 
earl, who was almost an independent prince, 
with his little court of exchequer and his 
subject barons, and holding a tight hand 
on this refractory city of Chester. Perhaps 
Hugh was the original Miller of the Dee, 
if he were really the founder of the earl’s 
mills, that are still grinding on with thun- 
derous murmur, as the cool waters dash 
into their cavernous recesses. A pleasant 
view it is from the old Dee bridge, with its 
projecting piers dividing the swift current 
and its cool-looking, old-fashioned arches, 
and the great dusty mills thundering away 
at one end; a pleasant sight, too, is the 
rush of waters over the weir—a foaming 
cataract at times when the river is in 
flood and tide at ebb, while at very 
high tides again there is only a bar of 
agitated water to show that the weir exists. 
In quiet times, in the pool below, there 
is often a congress of silvery salmon waiting 
for the first flood through which they may 
cleave their way over the weir, and away 
to their haunts in quiet pools. among the 
Welsh hills, and here there is a famous 
fishery producing a large annual revenue 
—-practically the same fishery which was 
mentioned in Domesday, that Hugh, the 
earl, had, but higher up the river then, 
the weir being not perhaps then made, at 
Etone, where the Duke of Westminster 
lives now, and which brought the earl a 
thousand salmon yearly. 

Overlooking old Dee bridge is the castle, 
though of the strong castle of Hugh Lupus, 
as of the medieval buildings in general, 
hardly a stone remains in its place. Modern 
gaol, law courts, barracks, occupy the site, 
with an armoury that had once a narrow 
escape of being seized by the Fenians, who 
arrived in considerable numbers in the 





guise of excursionists come to see the 
town. Once possessed of arms and ammu- 
nition, they were to have seized the rail- 
way to Holyhead, and the steamers there, 
and then sailed off to capture Dublin and 
the Lord Lieutenant by a coup de main. 
The scheme was clever, but somebody went 
and told, as usual, at the last moment, the 
authorities were on the alert, and the 
Fenian excursionists went back as they 
came. 

Beyond the castle the walls look down 
on the green Roodee, about which the 
silver Dee takes a wide sweep, where a few 
cattle are now grazing, but which at race 
times—at least on the Cup Day—is 
crowded with booths and vehicles, and a 
dense human swarm—not so great a racing 
event as of old, this Chester Cup, but still 
with wide local celebrity. In old times no 
doubt the river ran close under the city 
walls, as the names Watergate and Water- 
tower still testify. The present racecourse 
was then a green island between two 
channels of the stream—a little chapel or 
oratory in the middle, with a celebrated 
rood or holy cross, the resort of pilgrims. 
Then, when Hugh Lupus made the weir 
and the mills, the course of the river 
changed, no doubt, by degrees, and the 
island was left high and dry—the rood, it 
seems, was transferred to St. John’s—and 
presently the green meadows, which still 
retained the name of the Rood Eye, or 
Island, was found a convenient spot for 
races. It must be said, however, that there 
are Welshmen who will have none of this 
Saxon etymology, but declare that the 
place was known as Rhydd-ddu—the black 
or unlucky ford—and that the story about 
the rood and the island grew out of thename. 
Anyhow, of the crowds who throng to 
the races, few are likely to trouble them- 
selves about the matter, or, indeed, as to 
the history of the races themselves, although 
their origin is very ancient and respectable. 
For races here can be traced back to 
A.D. 1512, and the bell and the bowl, to be 
run for on St. George’s Day, were long 
carried in procession to the course with 
civic pomp. 

Another interesting point on the walls is 
the Phoenix Tower—Pheenix from the 
device of some trade guild to which it had 
been assigned for defence, perhaps, and 
also, no doubt, for summer afternoon pipes 
and potations—looking over the somewhat 
Dutch landscape below, canal and red 
roofs, and a sleepy kind of activity. From 
this tower, as an inscription records, 
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Charles the First watched the fight on 
Rowton Moor, the Royalists trying to 
break through the besieging troops and 
relieve the city, while the Parliamentary 
army were resolute to prevent them, and, 
as the battle died away in the distance, 
the Royalists retiring defeated, so must 
the king’s heart have sunk within him. 
Upon the old cathedral, too, the walls 
look down, not long since threatening to 
tumble to pieces from sheer age and decay, 
but now quite renovated and renewed, with 
fragments of architecture dating from the 
time of Hugh Lupus, who, it will be 
remembered, was the founder of the 
abbey, and who, it is said, died within its 
walls in monkish habit, trusting to the 
cowl to cover all his sins and iniquities. A 
wealthy and powerful foundation this, whose 
last abbot at the time of dissolution, taking 
things in a calm and prudent way, became 
the dean of the new cathedral establish- 
ment. The abbot’s lodging thus became 


the deanery by natural transition, and the 
conventual buildings were utilised for 
various ecclesiastical purposes—the custody 
of wills among others—and have survived 
in a more perfect state than most of 
the old abbey buildings throughout the 


country. 

A postern-gate in the city walls near the 
abbey recalls the memory of the monks, 
for this postern was opened in the reign of 
Edward the First, to give the brethren 
access to their garden, the site of which is 
still known as the ‘‘ Kale Yards.” 

Outside the walls stands another in- 
teresting church on a pleasant site over- 
looking the river—the old collegiate church 
of St. John, which might almost claim the 
dignity of a cathedral. For soon after 
the Conquest the Bishop of Lichfield 
migrated to Chester with his chapter, and 
established himself there for life. His 
successor, however, went back to the Mid- 
lands, and after that there was no other 
Bishop of Chester till Henry the Eighth’s 
time. St. John’s was formerly a church 
of much magnificence, but is now only 
partially restored from its ruins ; the great 
central tower having shared the fate of so 
many of its brethren and come down with 
a crash in the sixteenth century. And so 
the chancel remains in ruins, while the 
nave has been restored, and is used as a 
parish church. But, for all its incomplete- 
ness, few churches can compare with it in 
historic interest. One of the earliest 
churches founded in England, it was a 
flourishing seat of religious life long before 





the Conquest. Here landed King Edgar 
from his renowned excursion on the Dee 
with his crew of princes, and a goodly 
offering, no doubt, was laid upon the altar. 
And there is a tradition which tells how 
Harold, the last of the Saxon kings, escaping 
from the fatal fight at Senlac, made his way 
to Chester, and assuming the character of an 
anchorite, there ended his days in a little 
hermitage in the churchyard of St. John’s. 
The story is of undoubted antiquity. 
Gerald, the Welsh priest, heard it in this 
very Chester, and repeats it, barely a 
century after the Conquest, when the 
event was still fresh in men’s minds, 
although the actors in it had passed away ; 
just as the French Revolution is to us now. 
It is the story repeated in so many forms 
about every hero of a lost cause. Popular 
affection will not let its heroes die, turn- 
ing away- from the plain truth as too 
sorrowful. 

Another and still more fanciful tradition 
assigns the hermitage—an ancient build- 
ing, without doubt, and likely enough the 
abode of an anchorite of old — to the 
Emperor Henry the Fifth, though what 
his majesty should be about in Chester 
does not appear. We may believe both 
stories if we like. Harold might have lived 
long enough to hand over the keys to his 
imperial successor. 

But the great charm of Chester, after 
all, is its Rows, of which there is not the 
like in the civilised or uncivilised world. 
We may have piazzas, terraces, arcades, 
and old houses storey over storey over- 
shadowing ancient streets, but in none of 
these shall we find quite the equivalent of 
the Chester Row. Perhaps Albert Smith’s 
description of the rows is most under- 
standable by the people who have not 
seen them: houses with a thoroughfare 
through the first-pair front: “Thy very 
streets are galleries.” Then there are 
quaint staircases where other streets 
cross, and down tv the street below— 
along which street a stranger might walk 
without noticing the curious pathway 
above—a pathway so cool and shaded, 
with quaint glimpses into the sunlit world 
outside, picturesque curved gables and 
twisted balustrades, that it is quite a 
disenchantment to come out into full day- 
light again. There are little bits and 
fragments of rows anywhere about the 
city, but they are only seen to perfection 
in the chief thoroughfare that no doubt 
follows the line of the Roman main street 
from Eastgate to Watergate—where the 
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rows are occupied by some of the best shops 
in the city, with a general feeling of hoar 
antiquity, combined with modern plate- 
glass, and bright displays of trinkets and 
merceries; with bright eyes, too, and 
complexions of milk and roses, very 
friendly and loving, too, we will hope, as 
of old, to say nothing of the pretty children 
who run about and in and out, quite at 
home in all these passages and galleries. 

Early in the century, before the age of 
railways, when Chester was a centre of 
provincial fashion (the magnates of North 
Wales holding their town houses in 
Chester as now in Tyburnia or Belgravia, 
with a great store of dowagers and 
spinsters of the chief families of Wales 
and Cheshire), these old rows would be 
alive at night with a press of sedan-chairs 
passing along to card-parties and assemblies. 
A great amusement of the mischievous boy- 
hood of the period—described to the writer 
by an old boy who was then a young one— 
was to roam about at night armed with a 
stout pin set in a stick with which to prod 
the calves of the chairmen, the cream of 
the fun being the alarm of the dame 
within at the unlooked-for prancing of her 
human steeds, and their involuntary bad 
language. Retribution rarely followed, 
for it required a common consent between 
the two bearers of the chair to set it down, 
and by the time this was done, and their 
shoulders unyoked, their tormentors were 
far away, lost to sight in the deep shadows 
of ancient Chester. 

But if in the later centuries Chester has 
been socially and politically the capital of 
North Wales, as well as the chief town of 
its own county, for long ages before a fierce 
irregular warfare had gone on between the 
citizens of Chester and the hardy warriors 
from those fastnesses among the blue 
hills, Like the Highlanders the Welsh 
were magnificent at a rush; like them, 
too, when they had made their pile of 
booty the war was over for them, and 
anybody else might fight it out. Thus, 
though at times they overran the country 
and reached up to the very walls of 
Chester, they never succeeded in pene- 
trating to the guarded town within. And 
English domination crept gradually along 
the coast—a process indicated by English 
names of places interspersed with the 


Welsh—and wherever knights and men-. 


at-arms could freely ride, and wherever a 
strong castle of stone could be built, to that 
extent the Welsh were curbed and driven 
back. Of these strong castles Hawarden 





is the first on the line from Chester, with 
Rhuddlan in advance, the latter a grand 
fortress whose ruddy towers still rise 
magnificently over the little town. 

It was early in the thirteenth century 
that Ranulph, Earl of Chester, a descen- 
dant of the Wolf of Avranches, but of 
quite a different temper from that disso- 
lute old patriarch—a man indeed whom 
people called “the good,” who had fought 
valiantly for Christ’s sepulchre, and had 
come home to fight the Welsh; well, this 
Earl Ranulph, lying in his castle of 
Rhuddlan, then the advanced post of his 
earldom, was almost surprised by a sudden 
flood of Welsh, who carried fire and sword 
into the little town and surged against the 
strong walls of the castle; but failing in 
their rush, sitting patiently down to starve 
their enemy out. News of this was some- 
how brought to the citizens of Chester and 
their neighbours, then assembled at their 
great annual fair on John the Baptist’s Day, 
at Midsummer. The earl was popular and 
well-beloved, and one Ralph Dutton, son-in- 
law of the constable of the castle, called 
upon the people assembled at the fair to go 
out with him and fight against the Welsh. 
A motley crowd answered the appeal. 
Troubadours, jongleurs, mountebanks, all 
marched off tumultuously to the war, with 
Dutton attheir head, and perhaps with some 
solid backbone of stout men-at-arms, and 
followed the road to Rhuddlan. Already 
the place had musical associations, for that 
sweet melancholy Welsh air ‘ Morfa 
Rhuddlan” commemorates a defeat by 
Offa, the dyke-builder, of the Welsh, on 
that very spot. The tumult of the ap- 
proaching host seems to have created a 
panic among the Welsh, who drew off 
without showing fight; and the popular 
earl was brought back to Chester in 
triumph, accompanied, no doubt, with 
musical honours. It is certain that the 
family of Dutton from that time forth had 
the privilege of granting licences to all 
wandering minstrels in the county, who 
long pursued their calling under the pro- 
tection of the Duttons without fear of 
molestation by tything men or constables. 

The Welsh have another story to tell, 
perhaps not without secret pride, a story 
which was long a source of bad blood 
between townsfolk and hill-men. The 
Mayor of Chester, the story goes, went 
to the fair at Mold with his friends, and 
quarrelled with one Reinallt, the fierce lord 
of a neighbouring tower—it was during 
the Wars of the Roses, when law and justice 
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were in abeyance. Reinallt thereupon seized 
the Mayor of Chester, and dragging him 
to his hold, hung him to a staple in the 
hall—the staple being still in evidence. 
The enraged Cestrians, two hundred strong, 
sallied out to avenge their mayor. But 
the cunning Reinallt was not at home to 
receive them, and the men of Chester took 
possession of his tower without resistance. 
Once inside, however, they found themselves 
in a trap, the entrance made fast upon them, 
and flames bursting out in all directions 
from combustibles cunningly stored away 
by the chief, while, outside, the wild chief 
and his men formed a ring of steel, and 
thrust back upon the flames any who tried 
to escape. No man, it is said, returned to 
Chester to tell the tale, and wives and 
sweethearts watched and waited long in 
vain for those who would never come back 
to the town. 





A HAUNTED ROOM. 


We tt I know a haunted chamber, where the 
tapestry is hanging 
In tatters on the dusty wall, and trails upon the 


- floor, 
Where dusky shadows glide and dance, the midnight 
hours chasing, 
Where moonbeams are like spirit forms, that wait 
around the door. 


When round the house, the wild north wind with 
all its strength is moaning, 
I hear soft footsteps gliding up the wide and 
polished stair, 
And a figure of a lady,clad in raiment grey and 
flowing, 
aoe to pass into the silence that reigns for ever 
ere, 


Then I take my darling’s hand in mine, and as the 
shadow passes 
The memory of a bygone crime doth rise from out 
the gloom, 
Though so long 
weird she’s 


ago that lady lived, yet still her 

2 reeing, 

Still she walks, unresting, up and down that sad 
old haunted room. 


None can lay the poor pale spirit to the rest that 
she is seeking, 
None restore her to the quiet tomb, where still 
her ashes lie, 
She must wander ever restless, ever moaning in the 
silence, 
Dead to all she loved and worshipped, yet her sins 
can never die ! 


Ah ! my sweetheart, you are happy, and I take your 
hand and clasp it, 
You hear no ghosts go walking in the stillness of 
the night ; . F 
And your pure young life, unsoiled by sin, flows in 
an even cadence, 
Your lovely soul lies open ’neath love’s calm and 
tranquil light. 


If I have a haunted chamber, where remorse and 
_ dread are walking, 
Never ceasing with their footfalls that echo 
through my brain, 
I will keep it closely locked, my sweet, and go there 
very seldom, 
Nay ! if thus you love me evermore, I need not go 
again ! 





Yet ghosts can “laugh at locksmiths,” and when 
we sit in silence, 
My ghost in long grey garments ever stands my 
chair beside, 
And she whispers, ‘‘Thus I haunt you, thus I dog 
you while you’re living, 
A - 3 sinned must live fore’er. I never really 
ied. 


I may shun my haunted chamber ; but the wind that 
aye moans through it, 
Breathes upon our lives and chills our blood, aye, 
even at the feast, 
For if we once possess a ghost, ’twill haunt us to 
our dying, 
And none can lay it to its rest, until our life has 
ceased, 


ALONG THE SILVER STREAK. 
PART IL 


Upon the esplanade at Weymouth — 
the old-fashioned esplanade, with the stone 
posts and chains, the red-brick, comfortable- 
looking houses, with their round bow- 
windows, Royal George on his pedestal in 
glowing gold, with the lion and unicorn 
equally resplendent, casting a gleam of 
sunshine in a shady place. Weymouth is 
exceedingly shady at this moment. The 
sea, murmuring below, is hardly to be 
distinguished from the drifting mist and 
rain—a soft kindly rain, however, with a 
suggestion of light behind that may 
presently break through—and there is 
a gloom which a breath of air might 
change to fair weather. And the state of 
the weather is reflected in my mind as I 
look out seawards, trying to make out 
through the haze each once-familiar head- 
land and sea-mark. 

Seven years ago, and on just such 
another soft and misty day, I was pacing 
up and down the esplanade—not alone, as 
now, but with a sweet companion. We 
were both in grief—she, that I was going 
away, and I, that I was compelled to leave 
her ; for we had been friends from child- 
hood, and had just discovered that we had 

rown into lovers. We were in the full 
delight of this discovery—a delight that was 
rather enhanced than marred by the strong 
objection of everybody in authority to the 
arrangement. Her father, Hilda’s father, 
was especially indignant, for, although. 
a squire of degree—the Chudleighs, of 
Combe Chudleigh, having long been held 
as among the best in Devon — yet he was 
poor, with an extravagant son in the 
Guards, who was doing his best to make 
away with the family acres ; and old Squire 
Chudleigh had looked upon his dark-eyed, 
beautiful daughter to make a_ grand 
marriage, and thus keep up the family 
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dignity, which was now a good deal on the 
wane. 

However, here we were on the espla- 
nade of Weymouth on this wet sloppy 
day, pacing up and down, while Miss Chud- 
leigh, the squire’s eldest sister: a well- 
endowed old lady, who kept a comfortable 
house looking out on the esplanade : 
watched us discreetly from behind the 
parlour blinds. She had promised her 
brother that she would never lose sight of 
Hilda for a moment, and thus she kept her 
promise. But for one brief moment (the 
fog being somewhat thick, and we the only 
living creatures present) our faces met 
under the grey capote that Hilda wore, 
and we exchanged a parting kiss, the 
sweetness of which has lingered on my 
lips all these long years. It has brought 
me back, indeed, over seas and continents, 
to this old-fashioned esplanade at Wey- 
mouth. All the time I had been away, 
good old Miss Chudleigh had kept me 
informed of everything connected with 
Hilda—how she had come out, had two 
seasons in London, had received several 
excellent offers, and still remained faithful. 
Now and then came a tender little note 
from Hilda, written at the expense of her 
conscience, she said, for her father had for- 
bidden her to write to me. And then, just 
six months ago, had come a hurried agitated 
letter, to bid me think no more of her, for 
circumstances were too strong for her, and 
with that a letter, too, from Miss Chudleigh, 
bidding me come back if I cared anything 
for Hilda, but to come to Weymouth first 
of all, as she had much to tell that she 
dared not write. And here I am at 
Weymouth, to find that poor Miss Chud- 
leigh has been dead for three months, and 
the house shut up and deserted. 

I am staying at the hotel where Miss 
Chudleigh used to hire her flys and post- 
horses—she always posted to Combe Chud- 
leigh, which is only forty miles from point 
to point, but an interminable distance by 
rail. Hilda and her brother generally 
came by sea in a little twenty-ton yacht 
they kept in a charming cove by the house, 
for they were an almost amphibious family 
with a good deal of the adventurous west- 
country blood in their veins, and in that 
way they were well-known among all the 
boatmen and fishermen, Well, talking 
with my landlord I got from him all he 
knew, which was not very much, about the 
family. He had understood that Miss 
Chudleigh had died worth a good deal of 
money, which had all gone to the squire’s 








daughter, and in consequence of this death 
in the family, the wedding which was to 
come off was postponed for three months 
or so. On this point my host was hazy ; 
whose wedding it was to be he didn’t 
quite know, though he thought it must 
be the squire’s daughter who was going 
to be married. Then I made my way 
to the harbour; with the quaint old 
town with its little houses and cottages 
in tiers one above the other looking 
down upon the port, with two or three 
steamers loading, and the steam -crane 
noisily discordant, and a few yachts and 
fishing-boats lying tranquilly in the stream. 
And here I found an old salt who remem- 
bered the little Foam, the squire’s old 
yacht. She had been sold, and he had 
heard that the estate of Combe Chudleigh 
was likely to be sold too; only he had 
seen some of the family not long ago, he 
was sure, on board a fine new steam-yacht 
belonging to some London gentleman—a 
yacht called the Sea Mew, which had been 
lying here not long ago. All this was 
baffling and disappointing, and I made up 
my mind to start at once for Combe 
Chudleigh, and know the worst, or the 
best, as it might happen to be, and beard 
the old squire in his den. 

It was evening when I reached Combe 
Chudleigh, and saw the grey old mansion 
set in most lovely verdure of woods and 
lawns ; the house all solemn and still in the 
glow of the sunset; the grounds sloping 
down to the secluded bay, and the little 
creek with its landing-place, where was now 
no tapering mast to be seen. All seemed 
solitary and deserted. There was nobody 
at the lodge ; the big gate was thrown wide 
open ; and the shabby old fly I had hired at 
the station drove through unquestioned and 
unwelcomed by anybody. Whata clamour, 
too, the bell made as the driver pulled it 
lustily, waking up some old bound who 
began to bay in response; but there was 
no other sound or movement in the house, 
and it was not till the flyman had made 
his way to a side door, disregarding the 
dignity of his fare, and had hammered lustily 
there for some time, that an old dame 
made her appearance hastily wiping her 
hands upon her apron, and with many 
curtsies informed me that the squire and 
all the family were away in London, or 
parts equally remote. The old lady did 
not recognise me, but I knew her well 
enough—once the children’s nurse and 
known by that name, and afterwards a 
loved and trusted dependent, and known 
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as Mrs. Murch ; and whatever she might 
pretend, quite sure to know all about the 
squire’s affairs, and still more the squire’s 
daughter, if only she could be got to tell. 

Could I see the house? Well, the house 
wasn’t shown, demurred Mrs. Murch; still, 
to arespectable gentleman, who perhaps was 
a friend of the family: This was a point 
I evaded, not being quite sure of her senti- 
ments in my regard. But I proved my 
respectability by pressing half-a-sovereign 
into her palm, at which she began afresh 
to curtsey, and then hurried away to open 
the big doors. 

We went slowly through the once familiar 
rooms, in which everything was now 
shrouded up in brown holland, but still 
with a worn and faded appearance of old- 
fashioned dignity. Presently we came to a 
door opening out of the corridor, disclosing 
a lawn and little flower-garden beyond ; a 
door which Mrs. Murch hastily closed with 
a muttered apology. 

“ There be nothing there, sir,” she said 
as I came to a stand before the door ; 
‘that be only Miss Hilda’s room, and I do 
be thinking how she would like me to show 
it to a gentleman.” 

‘* But I particularly want to see the view 
into the garden.” 

“Oh, if it be only the garden you want 
to see, sir,” replied Mrs. Murch, who had 
been evidently distressed at refusing any- 
thing to a gentleman of such a liberal 
disposition, “I’m sure Miss Hilda would 
be pleased you should see her garden.” 

And Mrs. Murch threw open the door, 
and I was admitted into this paradise. 

Certainly it was the most cheerful room 
in the house, with the pleasant flower- 
garden beyond its low French-window, and 
a corner view of the placid bay and the 
little winding river. The room was just 
as its mistress had left it, with a litter 
of books and music, and a glove lying 
upon the table which I furtively took 
possession of. 

Mrs. Murch began mechanically to dust 
some of the things with a little feather 
broom. 

“T should like to have things a bit 
tidier here,” she began, almost in soliloquy; 
‘but she can’t bear anybody to touch her 
writings and things.” 

“Her writings!” I repeated in some 
surprise, for Hilda, as I had known her, 
had not been addicted to anything of the 
kind. 

“Why yes, sir; you speak as if some- 
thing were known to you respecting my 





young mistress, and while you declared 
yourself, sir, not to be a friend of the 
family.” 

Mrs. Murch looked at me suspiciously, 
while I explained that I had heard of Miss 
Chudleigh from people who had known her 
as being of a gay and lively disposition. 

“ And so she was, sir,” began Mrs. Murch 
in a mysterious voice, carefully smoothing 
down her apron, “as gay and lively a 
young thing as ever you saw. But then 
you know, sir—perhaps I ought not to say 
it, and you might happen to know it too— 
how poor Miss Hilda met with a disap- 
pointment, and she’s a good deal changed 
to what she once was.” 

The thought of Hilda suffering and un- 
happy struck me with poignant emotion, 
almost with remorse. And again there 
obtruded a feeling of doubt and jealousy. 
She had given me up; perhaps a newer 
and fresher affection had taken hold of her, 
in its turn to be blighted. 

* What do you mean by a disappoint- 
ment? Is she not going to be married ?” 

“ That’s true, sir,” rejoined Mrs. Murch 
sententiously ; “only there may be a dis- 
appointment for all that. When the lover 
she sets her heart upon proves faithless, a 
poor girl may well é 

“ What’s this, nurse,” I cried, “ about a 
faithless lover ?” 

Mrs. Murch turned a penetrating look 
upon me. 

“ Nobody has called me nurse for years,” 
she cried, “and what should you know 
about me being nurse, and giving yourself 
out as not being a friend of the family ? 
Why, I do believe,” she said, taking me by 
the shoulders, and turning my face to the 
light, ‘‘I do believe that you be young Mr. 
Lyme himself that there’s been all this 
to-do about.” 

There was no use in denying my identity 
after this, and Mrs. Murch presently poured 
into my ears a long and confused account 
with more windings and turnings than I 
should have thought it possible to introduce 
into human speech, and yet that somehow 
worked round to the point intended. The 
sum of all of it was that the squire had 
become more and more involved between 
his son’s extravagance and his own, and 
that Combe Chudleigh, the seat of the 
family from the date of the Crusades, must 
now be sold. That the squire had been 
reckoning upon getting his sister’s money, . 
all of which had been left to Hilda, but so 
tied up that it could not be touched to 
relieve the squire’s needs. That an old 
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admirer of Hilda’s had appeared who was 
ready to buy the estate and leave the 
squire in possession for life, if Hilda would 
marry him, and then, on the squire’s death, 
they would take the name of Chudleigh, 
so that the old succession, which all set 
such store by, should still be kept up. And 
what had almost broken Hilda’s heart and 
induced her to assent to this arrangement, 
had been the report which seemed con- 
firmed by all the circumstances, that her 
old lover had become, as Mrs. Murch ex- 
pressed it, as rich as Creases, but that, so far 
from intending to come home to claim her, 
intended to remain in India and marry an 
Indian princess. 

“Who knows if only one, sir?” added 
Mrs. Murch solemnly ; “for you might not 
have stopped at that, having once got into 
they heathenish ways.” 

There was just the germ of truth about 
this story of the princess that made it 
doubly venomous. My uncle, one of the 
Lymes of Lyme, of an old Devonshire 
stock which inherits the adventurous spirit 
of the Hawkes, and Drakes, and Frobishers, 
did marry an Indian begum, and assumed 
the manners and habits of Hindostan. 
When he died, leaving an immense fortune, 
a good deal of which he had invested in 
English securities, there was a prospect of 
a gigantic lawsuit to settle the succession. 
I was the next-of-kin according to the 
English law, but there were adopted 
children and otiiers who, according to 
Indian custom, might have a claim. How- 
ever, the old begum turned out a trump. 
She proposed first of all that I should 
marry the chief claimant—a girl then about 
eight years old—but, finding that this pro- 
posal did not tempt me, we arranged an 
equitable division which satisfied everybody, 
and robbed the lawyers of their expected 
prey. My own share made me passably rich 
—rich enough to buy Combe Chudleigh 
anyhow. But the chance was gone, it 
seemed, for Hilda was irrevocably com- 
mitted to marry Mr. Chancellor, the rich 
manufacturer, the M.P. and rising states- 
man, and would, indeed, already have been 
married but for her aunt’s death. 

“Now, what you’ve got to do, sir,” said 
Mrs. Murch solemnly, when so much had 
been said, “what you’ve got to do is to 
go and find Miss Hilda. There’s more 
hangs round about it than you and I know 
of, but I do know as she'll be a miserable 
woman all the days of her life if she 
marries that man. It ain’t any use writing, 
sir; it ain’t any use sending. Miss Hilda 











isn’t one to go back from her word when 
once she’s given it. But if you saw her, 
and told her everything yourself, perhaps 
she and you might find a way to alter it.” 


But where was she then, my sweet, 


Hilda? Where could I find her? It 
seemed that she had been staying in 
London for the season, but finding London 
hot and unendurable, she had started with 
her father and some other friends for a 
cruise about the Channel in Mr. Chan- 
cellor’s yacht. Mr. Chancellor was kept 
in town by his Parliamentary duties. But 
where the yacht was at this particular 
moment it was hard to say. Perhaps it 
was at Ryde, perhaps at Plymouth, or the 
Channel Islands, or some French port. 
But just as I was leaving the hall, 
uncertain and irresolute, a messenger 
came up from the post-office in the village 
with a telegram. My driver stopped for a 
few moments by my orders to see if any- 
thing came of it, and presently Mrs. 
Murch came running out in the drizzling 
rain with her apron over her head, and 
thrust the telegram into my hand. It is 
of just four words, “Send letters to Wey- 
mouth,” and it sends me back to Weymouth 
as fast as I can go, and there my first 
visit is to the harbour-master. No, the 
Sea Mew has not come in; she won't 
come in probably till next tide, and so I 
may make myself easy for some hours. 

But I can’t make myself easy. I pace 
up and down that esplanade at Weymouth 
which is so redolent of the Georgian era that 
you may fancy at any moment that stout 
Farmer George and homely Charlotte may 
appear upon the scene; still in the fog and 
small rain, promising every moment to 
clear and show the brightness beyond, but 
continually pelting nevertheless, regardless 
of all good faith. But now I am no longer 
alone on the pavement. Another man— 
a young man—shrouded like myself in a 
long coat, equally impatient, as it seems, 
and also continually looking seawards, and 
striving to make out something through 
the haze, meets me at every turn, and we 
look at each other with distrust and aver- 
sion, as intruders and interlopers; and 
then I begin to think I know the face, 
that I have seen it somewhere in earlier 
days. A look of half-recognition also 
appears in his eyes. We stop opposite 
each other by simultaneous impulse. 

“ Aren’t you a Courtney?” I ask. “I 
thought so. Then we were at Winchester 
together. I was in the sixth when you 
joined.” 
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Courtney held out his hand cordially, 
and yet with respect. He might not have 
looked up to me much under other circum- 
stances; but the fact that I had been his 
senior at school at once put him under my 
influence. A man may lose his reverence 
for Church and State, for religion, for 
morality, for many other venerable things, 
but he rarely forgets the superiority of an 
old schoolfellow. 

“And what are you doing here, old 
fellow ?” I ask, putting my arm through his 
as we resume our sentry-go in company. 

“ Doing !” said Courtney with irritation. 
“T am looking out for asteam-yacht. And 
I don’t believe she means coming in.” 

“ And what ship is that?” I asked with 
a good deal of curiosity. 

“What’s the name of her? The Sea 
Mew,” he replied with disgust. “ Belongs 
to that wretched cad, Chancellor.” 

“Then why do you sail with him if he’s 
such a cad?” I asked with all the wisdom 
of age. 

“Qh, he’s not on board,” replied 
Courtney. ‘Look here, it’s in this way. 
I promised to join my cousin Hilda. You 
know her, by the way. Of course,” he 
said, striking his forehead theatrically, “ I 
know all about you. You married an 
Indian princess. And what are they like, 
and are there any more of them? And 
have you got a yacht down here? I 
would have a bigger one than Chancellor.” 

“Now look here, Courtney,” I replied 
severely; “had I married an Indian 
princess, I’d have made you speak of her 
with more respect. But you may contra- 
dict that silly story wherever you may 
hear it.” 

“Oh, I should keep up the delusion if I 
were you,” said Courtney. ‘“ People don’t 
think anything of you if you have done 
nothing out of the usual line.” 

Anyhow, I determined to take Courtney 
into my confidence. I told him how affairs 
really stood between his cousin and myself, 
and I was delighted to find that, either 
from sudden friendship for me, or sudden 
detestation of Chancellor, he was ready to 
do anything to serve me. Yes, he would 
take me on board the Sea Mew. He hada 
general invitation to bring any nice friends. 

It seemed rather a cheeky thing, he 
remarked, to sail about in the rival’s own 
yacht. But he was sure Hilda would like 
it better. ‘ Ouly, don’t you see,” he added, 
casting a desptiring look over the sea, 
“it’s getting thicker and thicker, and the 
Sea Mew will never come in in this fog.” 





Just then there seemed a kind of 
thickening in the haze at one point, which 
resolved itself presently into the flapping 
sail of a fishing-boat, that grounded gently 
on the sloping beach. A fisherman sprang 
out, and was making his way towards the 
town, when he was hailed by young 
Courtney. 

“Hallo, Dick Steel! What are you 
after?” 

“Why, it be young Squire Courtney,” 
said Dick, rubbing his eyes; “and you're 
the very man that I be looking for. Now 
then, squire, here be a letter from your 
sweetheart of delights,” and Dick grinned 
as he handed up a little twisted curl of 
paper. 

“There’s a nice affair,” grumbled 
Courtney, handing me over the note 
which, carelessly as the young rascal treated 
it, thrilled right through my heart to see. 
For it was in Hilda’s handwriting, hastily 
pencilled. She was here, within sight, if 
only the fog would lift ! 

“DEAR ToMMIE,” ran the note,—“ It is 
too thick to run in safely, and we are off 
to Cherbourg. Joinusthere. Your loving 
cousin. Somewhere off the land.” 

“That's just like a woman,” went on 
Courtney, still grumbling. “If it’s too 
thick for them to come in, how the 
dickens are we to go out ?” 

Courtney’s notion was to hire a fishing- 
smack, and run over to Cherbourg in the 
fog, like a piratical sea-rover, and when 
reminded that the Great Western steamer 
would sail that night as usual, he seemed 
really disappointed. But at ten o'clock 
that evening the fog was thicker than ever, 
and it really seemed doubtful whether the 
steamer would getaway. A trading steamer 
had jast come in with a cargo of potatoes 
from Jersey, and reported the weather still 
very thick in the Channel. A gang of 
men, working away by lamplight, were 
loading up trucks on the little quay ; barrels 
of potatoes, curiously fastened up with the 
tops of round baskets, were rolling about 
in all directions. The hoarse cries of the 
men, the banging about of cargo, the 
rattle of the steam-crane, and the roar and 
shriek of the engine waiting for its load, 
made a strange turmoil in the air; and the 
lurid lights from the steamers, and the 
lamps by which the men were working, 
showing through the fog, lighted up the 
rough bearded faces of the workmen in a 
strange portentous way. Presently we 
could hear the train from London come 
rattling into the station, and an omnibus- 
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load of passengers was brought down and 
put on board—the passengers, that is—and 
still there was no sign of our boat getting 
away. Thepotato-boathad already unloaded 
and was gone, and we could hear her fog- 
horn trumpeting away in the distance. 

Suddenly, and with quite magical quick- 
ness, the scene changed altogether—the 
drizzle ceased, the mist was drawn away like 
a curtain, and the moon appeared sailing 
through a sky full of white, fleecy clouds. 
The harbour-lights shone out clearly, and 
in the sti!l waters the houses above, rising 
tier upon tier, were reflected with wonderful 
distinctness. Everything was perfectly 
still except for the rattle of steam from the 
escape-pipe, and when that ceased and the 
paddles began to move, all the placid 
mirror-like surface was broken into a 
thousand sparkling ripples. But there was 
no signof the Sea Mew—nosteamer’s lights 
were to be seen anywhere in the offing, and 
the general opinion was that she had reached 
Cherbourg long ere this. 

Early in the morning—a grey promising 
morning ; the sea smooth and overhead a 
real Channel sky, a grand sweep of clouds 
of an indefinite tender grey, converging to 
one point in a unity of design rarely seen 
except at sea; a dark sail here and there 
flecking the surface of the gently-undu- 
lating waters—I find Courtney on deck, 
already on familiar terms with the first 
officer, whom he calls Jem, and with 
whom he is discussing abstruse points of 
navigation. The coast-line before us is high 
and bold, but somewhat gloomy-looking 
and without the pleasant aspect of the 
white and yellow cliffs crowned with 
greensward which seem to smile a welcome, 
in fair weather like this, as you approach 
the coast in other parts of the Channel. 
Soon we pass smoothly and swiftly 
between two grim forts that guard the 
entrance to the port—one at the end 
of the long breakwater and the other 
rising grandly from a low rocky islet— 
forts with rows of guns looking over the 
parapet at us and grinning through the 
casemates, but mere popguns in the way of 
artillery compared with the huge monsters 
of modern ordnance ; and then the grim 
forts shut us in as we enter the outer basin, 
a squad of fishing-boats and a steamer or 
two leave plenty of room in the wide 
harbour ; grey tall houses rise above us, 
and in front hovers the grand rock of 
La Roule, a craggy mass of primitive rock 
that is fitly crowned with a huge fort. But 
there is nothing to be seen of the Sea 





Mew. The people of the Douane know 
nothing of her. Courtney’s face clouds 
over at the news, or rather at the want of 
news, and indeed it is disappointing. But 
then it is suggested that she may have lain 
to somewhere in the night, and come 
in presently, And so we make our 
way toacafé on the quay, and sit there 
under the awning smoking and keeping a 
look-out on the harbour. We do not realise 
that we are in France till we have taken 
our coffee at a round-tepped table in the 
open-air, while Francois welcomes us 
with a graceful sweep of his napkin, 
and the life of a French town goes 
by us in the pleasant morning sun- 
shine—the peasants in their short blue 
blouses with baskets on their arms; 
soldiers in the familiar red and blue; 
sailors lounging along ; while bells jingle 
and strange foreign cries are in the air. 
But in the harbour everything is perfectly 
quiet ; no vessel enters or goes out; the 
signal-mast is bare of flags ; the Douane is 
closed, as if the officials had made up their 
minds that everything was over for the day. 

For my own part, I half dread to see 
the Sea Mew enter the harbour, for I feel 
that her coming will be the destruction of 
all my hopes. Hilda will turn upon me 
cold and resolute, and send me away from 
her without a word of parley. Let me 
have a little respite, in which I may still 
indulge in the pleasures of hope. But the 
respite is likely to be a short one, for at 
this moment the silent port shows signs of 
life. We hear the gruff roar of a gun from 
the fort, and presently a smart and elegant 
steamer floats swan-like into the basin, her 
blue ensign trailing gracefully just clear of 
the water. There is a bustle on shore as 
if something of importance had happened ; 
a boat puts out with a naval officer in the 
stern-sheets and manned by a smart crew 
of sailors in full dress, and Francois runs 
out energetically flourishing his napkin, 
and returns presently to announce to all 
his customers and the world in general that 
here has arrived the yacht of the Lord 
Marquis Chancelleur, the Prime Minister 
of Angleterre. But Courtney is already 
away calling for a boat to cross the 
harbour, and I follow in a more sad and 
dignified way. 
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FIFTEEN years came and went with all 
their shifting seasons, and no slightest word 
straggled back to the city by the sea, to 
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tell the fate of the fair young girl who 
turned from the altar one bright April 
morning with unsmiling eyes and close- 
drawn lips, and the mockery of her father’s 
blessing upon her, to begin life anew as 
Arthur Templeton’s bride. Was she happy 
or was she miserable? No one in San Remo 
knew or cared, save only one, Signor 
Benoni, still professor of languages and 
inspector of the public schools. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ellis had followed their daughter 
back to England but a month after her 
marriage ; a new pastor came to care for 
the tiny English flock which, year by year, 
grew and spread ; the church was enlarged 
and altered beyond recognition ; a hand- 
somer villa was taken for the rectory ; there 
were changes and improvements here, there, 
and everywhere, telling of the swift growth 
and increasing popularity of storm-sheltered, 
sun-girt, placid little San Remo, over which 
the skies spread so softly, and against which 
the blue waves of the sea beat so dreamily, 
so drowsily. 

There were changes everywhere. Only 
into the old, old city that lay asleep upon 
the hill, out of the way of the young life 
growing freshly up at its feet, only there 
as into the heart of the faithful Benoni, no 
change could come. He was a middle- 
aged man now, and old before his time, 
with hair turned prematurely grey, and 
wrinkles of care and weariness slanting 
across the kindly face with its patient 
smile and gentle uncomplaining eyes. 
There was no one in San Remo more 
universally respected and beloved than 
he, though he courted no popularity and 
plodded on his ambitionless quiet way, 
without other aim than how to complete 
the labour of the day. His time was very 
full. He had all the work he needed to 
enable him to care for his invalid sister, 
and pay the debts of a worthless brother 
who hung like a millstone around his neck. 
People said it was these cares which had 
aged him in his prime, and robbed him so 
early of the fire and aspirations that belong 
to youth, and that would surely have made 
him into something more than a simple 
professor in a tiny town by this, had he 
but had free play for his talents, or had he 
had a wife to spur him on. But he had 
never married. It was because of these 
home - cares, people said; and Signor 
Benoni only smiled, and did not contradict. 
His story was locked up in his faithful 
heart, beyond the reach of curious eyes, 
and the sprig of myrtle that he gathered 
fresh every morning for his button-hole, 





and that hung there drooping and fading 
all the busy day through, never told any 
tales. His attachment to this delicate 
little flower, which lent itself so ill to his 
adornment, was only another of the pro- 
fessor’s harmless eccentricities, like the 
habit which led him every day just before 
sunset, if he chanced to be in a room over- 
looking the sea, to go to the window and 
watch for Corsica to rise up ghost-like from 
the waves, just as if it were not a pheno- 
menon with which he must have been 
familiar from boyhood. But these little 
oddities harmed nobody, not even himself; 
and perhaps they had something to do with 
the dreamy, trustful look in his eyes that 
attached people to him insensibly, because, 
though he never spoke of himself or his 
wants, he was,felt to be in some way in 
need of any affection they had to give him. 

And so fifteen years had come and gone, 
when one day, as he was leaving one of 
the principal hotels after a round of lessons, 
a card was handed to him. 

“Professor, the lady was asking about 
an Italian teacher. She would be glad to see 
you before you leave. Room twenty-seven.” 

Benoni turned to obey the summons, 
glancing down at the card, and then 
stopped short, gazing at the narrow slip 
of pasteboard with eyes that seemed to 
spell out the name letter by letter, over 
and over again, unable to comprehend. 
Yet such a simple name it was too! “ Mrs. 
Arthur Templeton,” nothing more. 

Ah, how suddenly, how easily, how un- 
premeditatedly great things can happen! 
It is only the little things that announce 
themselves with trumpet-peal and bugle- 
song heralding their coming from afar, 
like the rocket that rushes up into the 
ether with a hiss and scream, while the 
comet that covers half the heavens takes 
its place without a sound. 

A faint flush crept into Benoni’s thin 
cheeks, and faded away as he stood look- 
ing down at the card. He felt that 
he was trembling. The clerk eyed him 
curiously. 

“Do you know the lady already, per- 
haps, signore? She is a widow. Her father 
is here with her.” 

The professor started and stared at 
the clerk fixedly a moment, and then 
straightened himself up, hastily putting 
the card in his pocket. 

“Yes,” he said simply, “I know her.” 
And immediately went up the stairs. 

He could scarcely see as he entered the 
room where Myrtle waited for him. There 
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was a cloud before his eyes, as if the 
ghosts of all the separating years suddenly 
rose up and stood mistily between them. 
Then it cleared away, and he saw her 
standing there alone, Myrtle, his one 
heart’s love ; Myrtle, free again as in the 
days when he first loved her; free, and 
she had sent for him! He could not speak. 
He only looked at her. Yes, the very, 
very same. The years, whatever they had 
brought her, had but ripened the bloom, 
had matured but had not changed her—had 
saddened, perhaps, but had not embittered 
her. It was the same Myrtle, who now 
met him with an eager questioning look in 
her eyes, that seemed to seek an answer in 
his face before she spoke. Silently they 
stood so looking at each other; then 
Mpyrtle’s eyes fell upon the fragile drooping 
flower in his coat, and a smile and blush, 
swift and bright as in the old days, illu- 
mined her face. 

“Oh, my flower!” she cried, springing 
impulsively forward, just as she might 
have done in the past. “ You are wearing 
my flower !” 

A light flashed into Benoni’s eyes. 

“Here is your flower,” he said, and drew 
from his pocket-book a little, dried, faded 
blossom, scarcely recognisable in form or 
hue, and held it towards her. ‘“ You gave 
it to me, do you remember, that day we 
saw Corsica together? I have carried it 
so here these fifteen years. Fifteen years! 
Myrtle, Myrtle, it has been long !” 

She looked at him, smiling the old frank 
smile. 

“The years that are gone—the long 
dreadful years, we will throw them away 
as I do this withered flower. We will 
neither of us remember them more.” 

“Myrtle,” said the Italian hoarsely, 
grasping her by both hands, “you gave 
me hope once before, and it was a false 
hope. Do not deceive me now. I could 
not bear it a second time, to hope such a 
hope as this and lose it again. I have 
been true to you as never man was true 
before. I have loved you and you only 
with undivided faithfulness through all 
these years, The memory of you and my 
love for you have grown into the very 
fibres of my heart, and not even death 
can destroy a love that life and time 
have spared. Myrtle, by right of such 
a love as this, may I dare to claim you 
now ?” 

“There is but one thing in all life worth 
having,” said Myrtle softly, “ but one thing 
lasting, and perfect, and sure, and that is 





love—such love as yours for me, Francesco, 
and mine for you.” 

The Italian threw up his hands in asort 
of blind ecstasy. 

“Oh, Heaven!” he cried, “is it possible 
such happiness is mine at last? It cannot 
be! It cannot be!” 

“Tt shall be,” said Myrtle. “It must 
be. We have conquered fate.” She 
threw back her head with the old, proud, 
familiar gesture, and then came nearer, 
and laid her white, firm hand gently on his 
arm. ‘No, Francesco, not even fate can 
prevail wholly against so true a love as ours.” 

All who met Benoni as he went back 
along the Esplanade that night to his 
house, turned to look at him again. He 
seemed completely transfigured. His happi- 
ness shone out undisguised in his face, a 
weight of years seemed suddenly lifted 
from him; he stood erect, and held his 
head high, as if to breathe great soul- 
refreshing draughts of this new and wonder- 
ful atmosphere which surrounded him. His 
eyes shone with a brilliancy and fire in 
startling contrast to his usual dreamy far- 
away look. He was as if intoxicated with 
this strange, impossible happiness that had. 
dropped upon him out of an unlooked-for 
heaven. He felt almost too weak to bear 
it. Something seemed to snap in his 
heart, as if this sudden expansion of joy 
after the long, long tension of hopeless- 
ness had been too great a strain upon his 
strength. A life-long habit of endurance 
cannot be given up with impunity all in 
one rash, reckless moment. Joy is some- 
times as dangerous as grief when it attacks 
the citadel of the heart, and carries it by 
storm. 

Myrtle stood at the window the next 
morning watching for her betrothed, and 
singing a little Italian ballad softly to her- 
self. Someone came up behind her and 
stood beside her, looking out with dull 
apathetic eyes over the blue Mediterranean, 
which lay gleaming under the warm, still 
sunlight as if it had never known a storm. 
It was her father. Myrtle turned and laid 
an arm caressingly about his neck, stooping 
a little to bring her face on a level with his. 

“Father,” she murmured, “I am so happy. 
Won’tyou be glad a little of my happiness?” 

The old man shook his head. 

“ All folly—folly,” he muttered. “It 
won't last, though you think it will. But 
have your own way, child. It doesn’t 
matter now. Arthur is dead, and your 
mother is dead, and I am an old man. I 
shall be dead, too, soon. Your life is your 
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own. Do what you like withit. It doesn’t 
matter now.” 

Myrtle sighed, and dropped her arm 
from his neck. - 

“ Yes, my life is my own now, at last. 
I gave it up to you fifteen years ago. You 
had your will with it then. You did with 
it what you would. And, father, you 
know—you know the miserable, miserable 
result of it. Ah!” Her face grew 
suddenly wan, and old, and haggard, with 
a rush of bitter memories, and she hid it 
in her hands. “ But that is all done now,” 
she said presently, lifting it again with a 
smile. ‘ We will not speak of it any more, 
The dead years shall bury the dead pains. 
I know that you thought you acted for the 
best. How can one heart tell the needs 
of another, judging only by itself? How 
could you know that whatever love may 
be to others, it was all in all in my life, 
and that nothing could atone to me for the 
loss of it? But now that I am so happy, I 
can forgive and forget all the past. I am 
only Myrtle Ellis again to-day, a glad enthu- 
siastic girl of nineteen once more, and my 
life—my real life—lies still all before me.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the old man impa- 
tiently, “and you think it will be all 
happiness. It’s the way of youth. But 
each must learn for himself, and it doesn’t 
matter now—it doesn’t matter now.” He 
kept repeating the words monotonously 
like a refrain. It touched Myrtle to the 
quick to see how little power she had to 
impart somewhat of the fulness of her own 
happiness to his cheerless, empty heart. 
She silently put out her hand to him. 
“Ah yes,” he said, feeling her touch. 
“The letter. I had forgotten to give it to 
you. I found it downstairs.” 

Myrtle took it from him mechanically, 
looking at it with the idle curiosity one 
accords an unknown handwriting; then 
with another glance down the long, smooth, 
sunlit road, stretching itself out before 
her like a symbol of her future life, she 
opened the letter and read, 

“Yes ; it doesn’t matter now. Nothing 
matters now,” repeated the old man 
drearily to himself over and over. 

He was weak and old. Myrtle was young 
and strong. She must manage her own life 
now. It was time he gave it up to her. 

He was startled by a cry, low and sharp 
as if wrung out of physical agony. Myrtle 
dropped the letter and grasped him by the 
arm. 

“Come, father; you must come with 
me. We must go to him at once.” 





Mr. Ellis looked up at her blankly. Her 
face was ashen white. 

“‘ Eh—what is it?” he asked helplessly. 

“ Francesco—he is ill. It is his heart, 
Good Heaven! he is perhaps dying now. 
Father—father, come !” 

“Dying,” repeated Mr. Ellis, only half 
comprehending, and dropping his shaggy 
grey head on his breast as Myrtle drew him 
towards the door. “Aye; nothing lasts— 
nothing. Did I not say so? It all goes.” 


Benoni lay on a couch, wheeled up to 
the window, in one of the tiny rooms of 
his humble little home. He was better 
now. The paroxysm of pain was past, 
and he was only very weak and tired—too 
tired to move, too tired to do more than 
look up in Myrtle’s face with unutterable 
love, as she knelt down by him and took his 
hands in hers. 

“‘T knew you would come, Myrtle,” he 
said, “ when I could not go to you.” 

“T have come to stay, Francesco,” she 
whispered. ‘I will never leave you again, 
dear—never, never again !” 

Benoni’s great, glorious, fire-lit eyes rested 
on her with a look of ineffable peace. 

“God is so good,” he said. “He has 
given me the happiness of a lifetime in 
these last few hours. I have nothing left 
to wish for.” 

And so he lay with his hand in hers, 
smiling up at her, and now and then talk- 
ing softly—while slowly, slowly his life 
ebbed away. 

All gave place to Myrtle, feeling in- 
stinctively her right to be there; stranger 
to them though she was, this beautiful 
foreign lady whom he had never once 
named to them before. 

And, true to her word, Myrtle never left 
him again day or night. Tearless, with 
her passionate grief crushed back into 
her heart lest the despair of it break out 
and harm him, she sat hour after hour by 
his side, smiling down at him with steady 
eyes, singing to him the songs he used to 
love in a voice that never once broke or 
faltered, and talking to him as only she 
could talk, with a perfect calm taught by a 
perfect love. 

So she sat hour after hour and day after 
day, till at last the end came—the end 
which no tenderest care or skill could 
avert. 

He still lay on the sofa by the window, 
while she crouched rather than knelt by 
his side. It was late in the afternoon. 
The sun was stooping low down to the 
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sea. There was not a cloud in all the 
radiant dazzling sky, and faintly, indis- 
tinctly, like a dream slowly breaking 
through the unconsciousness of a sleep- 
bound soul, the faraway beautiful island 
grew into magical life out of the blue mists 
of the horizon. 

The dying man lifted himself up with 
the strange sudden strength of the supreme 
moment, 

“‘ Myrtle!” he cried, “ Myrtle!” and 
drew her into his arms. ‘ Love—wife— 
look! It is Corsica! We have seen 
it again—together—at the beginning 
and at the end of our lives—heaven— 


” 





heaven 

And with the word upon his lips, 
smiling once more into her faithful loving 
eyes, he fell back, fainting, upon the 
pillow ; and before the last dim line of the 
shadowy island had faded from the horizon, 
his spirit had passed beyond her ken to 
the far-off land of the unseen. Myrtle was 
left alone ! 

Ah, not even the most faithful love can 
ever wholly master fate ! 





AN ALIBI AND ITS PRICE. 
A STORY IN THIRTEEN CHAPTERS. 
By THEO GIFT. 


CHAPTER I. 


THEY were two women in an old- 
fashioned room of an old-fashioned house 
at Kew ; aroom softly carpeted with sweet- 
smelling Indian matting and Persian rugs ; 
with quaint spindle-legged furniture, and a 
quainter Chinese paper covered with scrolly 
red monsters and monstrous gold flowers 
tangled up together; with a high wooden 
wainscot and mantelpiece, the latter carved 
with cherubs carrying wreaths of flowers ; 
and tiny tables heaped with treasures of 
Sévres and Nankin china, Hindu idols, 
and Burmese knick-knacks in bewildering 
confusion. 

“T call it most undignified, unladylike, 
and unseemly,” said the elder woman. 

“Mrs, Pentreath !” 

“‘ Yes, my dear, and if you were to say 
‘Mrs. Pentreath’ twice as loudly, and look 
twice as red and indignant, I should only 
repeat the same words. Indeed, I do not 
know any others better suited to such 
foolish and imprudent conduct.” 

“But I don’t even know what you 
mean,” cried the girl, redder than ever at 
the snub she had received. ‘‘ What is there 
in my conduct that you can call by such 





names as ‘unseemly and unladylike’? 
What have I done? You have no right to 
speak to me so because—because——” 

“Because you are a motherless girl for 
whose welfare and reputation I am answer- 
able while you live under my roof; and 
because your father committed you to my 
care,” said Mrs. Pentreath slowly. “ Excuse 
my interrupting you, Hetty, but I am of 
opinion that these reasons do give mea 
right, not only to express my opinion on 
your conduct generally, but to exert my 
authority if I find you persisting in a 
course which is sure to be detrimental to 
you in every way. Ernest may be silly in 
some things—I am sorry to say he is—but 
you are more silly still if you let yourself 
think that he means to marry you.” 

“T don’t. I never thought anything of 
the sort. I wouldn’t marry him. Mrs. 
Pentreath, why don’t you send me away if 
you think such things? Indeed, I would 
far, far rather go than listen to them.” 

“Go! So that you may induce him to 
follow you? Yes, Hetty, that would be 
just of a piece with the running after him 
at present, the familiarity and forwardness 
of which I am complaining. Let me tell 
you I am not the only person who has 
noticed it. Lady Carisfort spoke to me 
some time ago about what she rightly con- 
sidered my foolish and culpable indulgence, 
and Mr. Hamilton 24 

“Mr. Hamilton!” The poppy-red cheeks 
grew suddenly white, and even Mrs, 
Pentreath was startled by the strange look, 
half anguish, half indignation, which flashed 
from the brown eyes. ‘“ You do not mean 
that. He couldn’t—I am sure he never 
spoke about me, and—and Captain Pen- 
tieath |” 

Mrs. Pentreath smiled with a sort of 
chilling composure, which was very 
aggravating. 

“Then you are quite wrong, my dear, 
for it was only yesterday that he was doing 
so, and regretting the way in which you 
were going on ; and I am glad to see that 
you have some regard for your clergyman’s 
opinion, if not for mine. You must re- 
member, however, that George Hamilton 
and Ernest are cousins, and that young 
men are in the habit of speaking freely to 
one another, especially. of girls who by 
their own lightness have What is it, 
Hickson—the carriage? Very well, I am 
coming ; and, Hetty, don’t be silly. It is 
no use crying in that violent way as if 
someone had ill-used you. I assure you 
that you ought to feel grateful that you 
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have someone to act a mother’s part to 
you ; and, though Ernest is my son, it is 
not at all in his interests, but in yours, that 
I have spoken to you to-day.” 

Mrs. Pentreath said this in a softened 
tone ; perhaps because her conscience told 
her she had been somewhat harsh ; perhaps 
because the attitude of the culprit, sobbing 
now beyond control, with her face hidden 
in her dimpled hands, touched her sense 
of pity ; but she went away for her drive 
all the same, a stately old lady, with her 
white hair and fine face, and the furs and 
velvets which shrouded her still upright 
figure. And Hetty Mavors was left to cry 
on by herself. 

She made a pretty picture so, despite 
her woe, with her slender childish figure 
and soft dark head crouched up against the 
panelling of the deep old window-seat ; 
behind her a fence of tall ragged chrysan- 
themums, red and saffron tinted, and filling 
the air with their bitter-sweet odour; and 
behind them again a flutter of brown and 
yellow autumn leaves and the stainless blue 
of one of those rare days in November when 
winter seems still far away, and the fair 
wan efligy of summer lies lightly on the 
moist ground, unburied save in fallen 
leaves. 

Hetty, however, was far from thinking 
of herself in an artistic light. Perhaps 
she was deficient in “culture,” or perhaps 
she was too miserable ; anyhow, she never 
lifted her face, but sobbed on till startled 
into another position by a footstep at her 
side and a voice saying : 

“They told me I should find you here, 
so—— Why, Hetty! Hetty, my child, 
what is the matter ?” 

Hetty lifted her face quickly enough 
then—not in welcome, however, but with 
a look of such unmistakable anger flashing 
through her tears as fairly startled the 
visitor, a rather plain young man in clerical 
dress, with a frank, kindly expression 
which seemed far from warranting the in- 
dignant one which greeted him. Yet, 
though the girl was trembling in every 
limb, she made a strong effort to control 
herself, and stood up, saying coldly: 

“ Mrs. Pentreath is not in, Mr. Hamil- 
ton.” 

“So Hickson told me; but as he added 
that you were in the drawing-room, I 
thought I might come in and see you. I 
had no idea you were’in trouble, however. 
Is it—is it anything I could help you in, 
or would you rather I went away?” the 
vicar asked quietly, and with a certain 





plain directness and absence of society 
pretence, which made Hetty’s efforts at 
composure somewhat difficult. 

Yet she answered him directly and with 
the same coldness as before : 

“JT would rather you went away. 
People who make trouble can hardly help 
in it ; and as it seems that I have to thank 
you for mine, I would rather you did not 
stay to triumph in it.” 

“Make trouble! Triumph! I don’t think 
I understand you,” said George Hamilton. 
He had become very pale, strikingly so in 
contrast to the crimson cheeks which con- 
fronted him, but he still spoke quietly, and 
stood his ground, facing the girl with a 
calm steadiness which was not without its 
effect. ‘“ How have I got you into trouble? 
I was not aware that I had done so ; but if 
I have, it must have been, as you know 
perfectly well, so purely accidentally that 
I hope you are generous enough to feel as 
sorry for me as I am for you.” 

The grave, reasonable tone made Hetty’s 
eyes look misty again. 

** Oh, it does not matter,” she said, trying 
to speak lightly ; then breaking down with 
ignominious speed : “ Only I did not think, 
I did not, that you—you——” 

“That I what? Hetty, my—my dear 
child, don’t cry, but tell me what I have 
done. Don’t you know—Heaven knows 
you might by this time — that I would 
sooner cut off my right arm than hurt 
you by a pin-prick, or see anyone else do 
it. What is it? Has Pentreath ‘ 

But Hetty, looking up with hot cheeks 
and flashing eyes, broke in on the question 
with sharp distinctness. 

‘Captain Pentreath has said and done 
nothing—nothing at all. I don’t believe he 
would ever think such things. He knows 
too well how shameful and untrue they are.” 

“What things, Hetty?” This young 
girl certainly required a good deal of 
patience, but it was not lack of that quality 
which made George Hamilton’s grave face 
graver, and his voice colder than before. 

“What Mrs. Pentreath and you have 
been saying, that I ran after——” but 
Hetty was sobbing too violently now for 
her words to be very intelligible, and the 
vicar could only catch such broken phrases 
as “forward,” “wanting to marry him,” 
“ unladylike,” the rest drowned in passion- 
ate blushes hot enough to almost scorch 
the tears which flowed over them. Mr. 
Hamilton’s brown face flushed forsympathy. 
Manlike, he wasted no words on it, how- 
ever, but went to the point at once. 
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“T never said one word of the sort,” he 
said. ‘“ What’s more, I never thought, 
dreamt, nor implied it. Has my aunt told 
you so? I can’t believe it; and, if you'll 
excuse me, I don’t believe you do either. 
You look on me as a friend, Isuppose. It 
isn’t much to expect after all these years, 
but I do expect that. Do you think friends 
lie about and calumniate one another ? 
Tell me at once what you mean.” 

Hetty’s sobs ceased. She was quelled 
by an anger greater than her own; subdued 
too by a certain delicious joy which was 
springing up in her bruised and wounded 
little heart. She looked up at him quite 
deprecatingly. 

“It was Mrs, Pentreath said so. She 
was angry at something—such a little thing. 
Captain Pentreath asked me to cut him a 
sprig of gardenia from the conservatory 
before he went out this morning, and when 
I went for it he came in after me, and 
stood talking for a minute or two while he 
pinned it in. After he was gone your 
aunt began, and said all this. I couldn’t 
even understand her at first, or why she 
was so angry; and then she said Lady 
Carisfort had spoken to her some time ago 
about my—my conduct, and you too.” 

“My aunt made a mistake,” said the 
vicar coolly. ‘What Lady Carisfort may 
have said of you I don’t know, nor do I 
think it matters much, as she is well 
known to be the most vicious-tongued old 
woman in the county; but since it has 
come to this, and you have been made 
unhappy, I owe it to myself to tell you 
what I said.” 

“Then you did say something !” Hetty’s 
tone had an almost childish accent of dis- 
appointment, and her eyes began to look 
angry again. 

“T certainly did. My aunt came to me 
yesterday and told me—it is her fault and 
yours, mind you, Miss Mavors, that you ever 
hear this—told me that she was disturbed in 
her mind, because she thought that her son 
was beginning to show a disposition to pay 
you idle attentions, and that you were 
encouraging him under the impression that 
they were serious. She added, however, 
that she did not blame you as much as her 
son, because you were very young.” 

“She is very kind, and I am much 
obliged to her,” said Hetty haughtily. 

“ And rather spoilt.” 

“Then it is she who has spoilt me, and 
why did she? I wish”—beginning to cry 
—‘‘that she hadn’t. I thought she was— 
was fond of me, as fond as I was of her.” 





“ But that people were beginning to make 
remarks, Someone had even asked her if 
her son was going to marry little Miss 
Mavors, and as, of course, no one could know 
better than she that he had not the faintest 
idea of the sort—forgive me, Hetty, and 
remember I am only quoting her words— 
she came to me to consult me as to the 
best means of putting a stop to an affair 
which was giving her trouble, and might 
damage your name. She said she did not 
at all wish to part from you even for a 
time.” 

“To send me away, you mean! but I 
will not give her the trouble. I will go 
away. I am going at once,” Hetty burst 
in vehemently ; then with a sudden change 
of tone: “And you? What did you say? 
You are only telling me Mrs. Pentreath’s 
part, not yours.” 

“T said that I thought she was mis- 
taken,” said the vicar, speaking with great 
distinctness, though with a frown on his 
brow which implied that he found the task 
difficult. ‘‘ For, to begin at the beginning, 
it was my opinion that her son, instead of 
commencing to pay you idle attentions now, 
had done nothing else from the day of his 
coming here but pay you the most marked 
ones in his power, and devote himself to 
you in a way which might warrant any 
innocent girl in believing herself to be 
loved by him. Further, that I should like 
to know her grounds for thinking that 
Ernest did not do so; and further to re- 
mind her that men seldom took even their 
mothers into their confidence when they 
first began to think seriously of a woman, 
and that even if Ernest had been rather 
given to flirting in past times, it was my 
opinion that your sweetness and—I mean 
your manner and charms altogether,” put 
in the vicar, interrupting himself in a rough, 
impatient manner, “were enough to give 
any man a fair reason for breaking through 
all previous dislike to matrimony and——” 

“Oh, but that was nonsense, and you 
ought not to tell it me again. Don’t goon 
with that part,” said Hetty hurriedly, but 
with such a lovely rose-colour in her cheeks, 
and such a lovely, shy, questioning glance, 
as would have made anyone think it was 
just that part she did want told to her. 
The vicar thought so, and for a moment 
his pulses beat with marvellous, almost 
dangerous rapidity ; then the remembrance 
of why she felt such pleasure in his speech 
came back to him, and he answered her in 
a colder tone than before : 

“Well, that was what I said to my 
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aunt, and I took the liberty of adding, in 
conclusion, that if she were right in her 
opinion of her son, and if he were capable of 
laying himself out to win the affections of 
a young girl without any other end than 
his own amusement, he deserved to be 
kicked round Kew Green, and I should be 
very glad to lend a foot for the——-_ But 
there’s no use in repeating that,” cried the 
vicar, cooling down suddenly from the hot 
anger which merely quoting his words had 
roused in him, “and I shall make you as 
angry as I did her. You must try to 
forgive me, however, for I was merely 
arguing on a hypothetical case. You are 
not to take Mrs, Pentreath’s opinion of 
her son as mine. Probably, indeed, you 
don’t need either of them, and are only 
laughing at our presumption in having any. 
That's not to the point, however. You 
accused me of having spoken ill and insult- 
ingly of you, and of having got you into 
trouble. I have told you what I did say, 
and if, hearing it, you still think you were 
right to greet me as you did just now, I 
can only say I am sorry for it, and wish I 
had said nothing at all.” 

“ But I don’t. It was I who was wrong, 


and—and I beg your pardon, Mr. Hamilton. 
There ! 


Now please don’t hurry away,” 
cried Hetty with the prettiest mingling 
possible of submission and impatience. 
“There is something more I want to ask 
you, if you don’t mind.” 

“Well, what is it? I will tell you 
anything that concerns myself.” 

* And myself! Mr. Hamilton, I want 
to know why you think your cousin really 
cares for me. His mother does not believe 
he does. She said the idea was absurd, 
but you—you differed from her. Why ?” 

The vicar looked embarrassed. In 
honest truth, he had not much faith in the 
depth of his cousin’s affection for anybody, 
but how could he tell the girl so—he of 
all men ? 

“T differed from her, certainly,” he said 
with some hesitation ; “ partly because it 
would be a tacit impertinence to you to 
assume that any man would dare to single 
you out and appropriate you as Pentreath 
does without caring for you, and partly 
because — well, because I cannot realise 
that any man should live in the house with 
you and not do so.” 

The vicar’s voice had grown so hard 
that the last words, if intended for a com- 
pliment, sounded more like an accusation, 
Did he too suspect her of intentional fasci- 
nation ? 





Poor Hetty’s face grew pale and wistful 
as that of a chidden child. 

“Oh, but you only mean in a certain 
way,” she said eagerly; “a pleasant 
friendly sort of caring that no one need 
dislike. Of course 1 know he is more 
demonstrative than some men, and—and 
says silly things now and then; but Ido 
assure you he has never said one word 
which—which anyone could take hold of.” 

The vicar looked at her in surprise. 
Evidently she was not so sure of her lover’s 
affection as he had thought, or she would 
not want so much reassuring on the subject. 
He felt vexed with her for asking it, and 
without even a blush on her smooth round 
cheek too; yet he was too chivalrous not 
to answer her comfortingly. 

** Oh, but you need not think anything of 
that,” he said, smiling. “Men often say least 
when they care most ; and even if Ernest 
is a bit flighty at times, he knows well 
enough how to appreciate the blessing of a 
pure-hearted girl’s affection. I dare say 
my aunt has been a little irritating and 
incredulous ; but these are things that 
mothers are always the last to realise. 
Don’t you believe me?” for she had grown 
paler, and there was a distressed look in 
her face. ‘“‘ Why, I have known a man—if 
it is any good to you to hear of him—who 
cared heart and soul for a girl very like 
yourself, and in much the same circum- 
stances ; and who, though he would have 
gladly risked his life to have called her 
his wife, never opened his lips on the sub- 
ject, or told his secret to her or anyone.” 

*‘ Never 7” 

He had come to an abrupt stop, and 
Hetty’s voice repeated the word like a 
startled echo. She was crimson enough 
now, and there was a new look in her 
beautiful eyes, now turned from him in 
sudden shyness. 

“Never. There were reasons against it 
in the beginning, and afterwards it would 
have been no good.” 

“But why? How?” 

The vicar had stopped again, his voice 
hoarse with barely smothered pain, and he 
did not notice the tremble in the girl’s 
voice, her nervously-clasped hands or 
heaving breast. There was even a touch 
of impatience in his manner as he 
answered her. . 

“Why? Because when he began to 
care for her she was such a child compared 
to him, such a mere child in reality, that he 
would have thought it profanation to speak 
to her of such matters; and afterwards as 
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she began to grow up it was to such 
beauty and sweetness that knowing his 
own demerits, knowing too how little she 
had seen of the world, he hesitated equally 
between the risk of a ‘No’ which might 
lose him the friendly confidence which had 
become the chief happiness of his life, or 
of a ‘Yes’ which she might regret 
through the whole of hers. He told him- 
self he would wait a little longer still, 
till she knew others and could choose 
more freely ; and while he was waiting 
another came, and the game was over. The 
second man went in and won in a week 
what he had worshipped for years, and 
there was an end of it.” 

« And was he content to let it be so? 
But oh! you mean that he had no choice, 
that she married the other one before he 
could interfere ? ” 

“T don’t know if she married him or 
not. What does that matter so long as 
she loved him? And as he loved her, do 
you suppose he would want to interfere 
between her and the happiness she had 
chosen for herself?” 

‘“‘ Not unless he thought he could make 
her happier.” 

Hetty’s voice was very low. The vicar’s 
rang against it with deep impetuosity. 

“That had nothing to do with it. It 
was for her to choose. She had known 
him the longer, and if she preferred the 
other he was too proud, for all his love, to 
haggle with herover her preference. Besides, 
it would have lost all its value for him if 
it could have been transferred from one 
man to another in that way. To sue for 
a touch of the cheek which had blushed 
under the kiss of another, to clasp a hand 
and gaze into eyes which had been pressed 
by other’s fingers and smiled on other’s 
vows might have been possible enough to 
some men. It wasn’t to him. The only 
love he cared for was that first, fresh, un- 
sullied one which only a girl who has never 
played at love, or thought of lovers before, 
has it in her to give ; the-—— But there! 
what a fool I am to goon talking to you in 
this way—nearly as big a foolas he. Only I 
warn you, don’t you think that because a 
man is silent he is not in earnest, and 
remember that I consider Pentreath has 
every reason to be so at present, and I 
congratulate him heartily on his wisdom 
and his luck in having such a rare chance 
of making use of it. Good-bye.” 

“He is not here to thank you, or I dare 
say he would,” said Hetty; “but before 
you go let me warn you not to think that 





because people laugh and joke they must 
bein love. It is very kind of you to think 
Captain Pentreath lucky in having won 
me; but why you should assume that he 
has done so, and be as ready to make me 
over to him as his mother is to do the 
reverse, I don’t know; and I am not 
obliged to you—not at all.” 

“ Hetty, what do you mean? Is it not 
true then? Don’t you care for Pentreath ?” 

“What right have you to ask such a 
question, Mr. Hamilton? And what do 
you mean by ‘caring’ for him? As a 
triend, as someone to talk to and sing with, 
to enliven his mother and me when we 
are a little dull? Yes, in that way, very 
much, as much as he cares for me.” 

“ Hetty, it isn’t in that way that 
Pentreath cares for you.” 

“Ts it not? Then you know more than 
I do, or than he has told me, and I do 
not wish to hear anything more of it. I 
am quite sure of one thing—that I shall 
not do so from him. He is not so silly as 
you imagine him, Mr. Hamilton, and 
would as little dream of falling in love 
with me as of suspecting me of doing the 
same by him.” 

“ But, Hetty-——” 

‘‘No, Mr. Hamilton, I don’t want to 
hear or say any more. You and Mrs. 
Pentreath have joined to misunderstand 
and misjudge me, and I have been 
obliged in my own defence to tell you 
that you are wrong ; but it is not pleasant 
to me to have to do so, and I did not 
think you would have required it. I 
thought you knew—— But there, I 
won't think anything more about it, and 
please go away now and leave me, I 
don’t want to be rude; but I am angry 
and hurt, and—and I would rather not see 
you any more—not now at any rate. 
Please go,” and then, as he made no motion 
to do so, but rather came a step nearer 
with hands outstretched as if to detain 
her, and with a sudden light and flame in his 
face making its plainness almost beautiful, 
she fairly slipped past him and fled, 
flushed and panting, to hide herself in her 
own room. 

At which time, perhaps, it may be well to 
pause and tell you something of her story. 

Esther Mavors was the daughter of an 
officer in the coastguard who, thirty years 
before, had loved and wooed a certain 
beautiful heiress, one Miss Isabel Bovilly. 
Lieutenant Mavors was handsome but 
poor. Miss Bovilly’s relations would not 
hear of the match ; and finally, after first 
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encouraging and then playing with him, 
Miss Bovilly threw him off and married 
Mr. Pentreath, a wealthy banker, by whom 
she had one son—Ernest. 


Lieutenant Mavors took his blighted | 
hopes to sea, got into a reckless way of | 


living, threw away more than one chance 
of promotion, and finally, ten years later, 
was knocked down by a fever on the West 
Coast of Africa, nursed back to health by 
an old Wesleyan missionary, and married, 
out of gratitude, to his daughter, by whom 
he had one child, a girl—Hetty. 

With the advent of the child, however, 
came the end of his married life. The 
young mother died in childbirth, and 
leaving the infant to be brought up by its 
maternal relatives, Captain Mavors went to 
sea again and remained there with brief 
intervals for another ten years, when the 
fortunate bestowal of a post in the coast- 
guard service enabled him to settle down 
at home and begin life afresh with his little 
daughter in a pleasant Devonshire water- 
ing-place. There too he ended it barely 
five years later, before the delights of 
fatherhood and home had even had time to 
lose their first freshness, and just as a new 
and unexpected delight had entered into 
his existence. 

Mrs. Pentreath, then a wealthy widow, 
came to spend a summer at the little 
Devonshire watering-place. The old lovers 
met; the acquaintance: between them was 
revived, and all the short-lived pride and 
resentment on the man’s part faded away 
at the first sight of the still handsome 
woman who years ago had taught him what 
passion meant, only to scatter it to waste 
by her caprice and inconstancy. 

Mrs. Pentreath too was touched and 


softened. It is something to a woman of 
fifty to find that in one man’s eyes she is 


still as beautiful as at twenty-five. She 
was all alone too. Her son had just been 
gazetted to an Indian regiment. 

What might have come of the meeting 
had Captain Mavors lived, there is no know- 
ing ; but death interposed, and within three 
weeks of the meeting with his old love the 
sailor closed his eyes on the world and her, 
his dying hand groping to the last for the 
touch of her fingers, and his dying heart 
cheered by her promise to be a guardian 
and protectress to the orphan child he was 
leaving behind him. 

“Tt breaks my heart to think of her,” he 





had said at the last. ‘‘ There'll be no one to 
take care of her when I’m gone, and she’s 
too young and pretty totake care of herself.” 

And Mrs. Pentreath answered with 
genuine warmth and tenderness : 

“She is not too young to take care of me. 
Be easy about her, John. Your child shall 
never want a friend while I am alive, and 
when she loses you she shall come to me 
and make my home hers,” 

It was a generous offer and the lady kept 
it generously. True, on reflection—reflec- 
tion aided by a wise recognition of the girl’s 
dawning beauty and the remembrance of a 
too susceptible soldier son—she decided to 
call Hetty from the first her “ little com- 
panion,” and to give her regular duties in 
that capacity, thus preventing her or others 
from considering her position in the 
ambiguous light of adopted daughterhood. 
But this matter settled, she allowed her 
natural benevolence full play, and treated 
the girl with so much kindness and affec- 
tion that Hetty, having no remembrance of 
her own mother, was quite ready to 
transfer to her protectress the devotion due 
to one. Her pretty little fingers were 
never weary of mending or making, or her 
pretty little feet of running errands in 
Mrs, Pentreath’s service. She nursed her 
when sick, read to her and amused her 
when well, and made the house bright at 
all times by the mere fact of her sunshiny 
presence. 

Mrs. Pentreath often said she did not 
know what she should do without the 
child, and in truth Hetty had no wish that 
she should try. Her life at Guelder Lodge 
was perfectly happy. She was kindly 
treated, and well cared for; shared in all 
the comforts and luxuries of her guardian’s 
life ; had masters to teach her French, 
German, and Italian, and by-and-by another 
one in addition. 

This master was Mrs. Pentreath’s 
nephew, and his name was George 
Hamilton. 
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